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HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
AND HIS WRITINGS. 


E place before us the titles * of the complete editions—com- 
plete to the date of publication—of the writings, both in prose 
and verse, which Mr. Longfellow has given to his countrymen and 
the world. We do this because it is our purpose to occupy ourselves 
and our readers for a little with this popular author and his writings. 
Of the volumes of prose, indeed, we do not propose to take particular 
notice. It is sufficient to say that they are in keeping with the poeti- 
cal works which have been the chief labor of his life, and are worthy 
of their author. It is of the poet and the poetry that we design 
specially to speak. Familiar as his successive volumes must be to 
most persons under whose eyes this article may fall, we yet deem it 
by no means a useless service, even to them, to indicate some of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the man and the writer. It is rare 
that any: author, of eminent merit, is so thoroughly understood by the 
majority of his readers that closer study of his genius and its fruits 
will not be well repaid. 
Let us, however, at the outset, be distinctly understood. In the 
history of one who attains a high place in literature there are com- 
monly three stages, or periods. The first is the period of intellectual 
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germination and the awaking consciousness of power—the period of 
aspiration and desire, of tentative experiments, of rebuffs, struggles, 
and successes; the result of all, being development, experience, and 
self-knowledge. The second is the period of well-balanced faculties, 
of fertile imagination, of affluent thought, of mature self-culture, of 
artistic skill and quiet self-reliance, with a secure place in popular 
favor. Lastly, the third period is that in which the highest laurels 
have been won, and the man has reached his pedestal ; has begun to 
stand idealized, and invested with a certain divine halo—like figures 
of Christ and the saints in the paintings of the old masters—while his 
best works are becoming set, like gems, in the memories of men. 
This last is the position now occupied by Mr. Longfellow and his 
writings. He has fairly and honorably won a place among the first 
poets of his time, and at last, in his ripened years, wears his honors 
unchallenged and in peace. He has only to publish a volume and the 
public at once buy and read it. 

It would be little better than an impertinence to sit down toa 
minutely critical estimate of the particular pieces of an author whose 
success is so unquestioned. Mr. Longfellow has well run the critical 
gauntlet. He has had his share of praise, but has apparently owed 
less to this than the majority of successful writers. He has been 
handled severely in several instances; but the voice of unfavorable 
criticism has speedily died into silence. Unchanged alike by praise or 
censure he has calmly held on his way, and the music of his numbers 
has flowed unchecked through tens of thousands of hearts in which it 
has awakened echoes. His literary life has been a natural growth. 
There has been in it nothing abnormal, nothing forced; but its unfold- 
ing has been eminently healthful. This has given it unity and 
strength. Such a literary life is worthy to be studied. It has lessons 
for the younger devotees of letters—lessons for the head and the heart 
alike. It furnishes principles and illustrations, by the right apprehen- 
sion of which the public taste may be directed and refined. It has 
about it an atmosphere, to breathe which is itself a refreshing and 
salutary thing. What we intend in the present article, therefore, is 
something higher than mere minute criticism. We would, if we may, 
comprehend the man and his life-work, and share with our readers the 
pleasure and the profit which a thoughtful survey of both must, we 
are very sure, afford. 

We do not propose a full biographical sketch. The chief incidents 
in Mr. Longfellow’s life are given quite fully in various publications 
that are easily accessible. A few facts are all we have need to state. 
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He was born at Portland, Maine, on the 27th of February, 1807. His 
father was the Hon. Stephen Longfellow, a well-known lawyer of that 
city. His earliest ancestor in this country was William Longfellow, 
who was born in 1651, in York-shire, England, and settled, on com- 
ing to America, in Newbury, Massachusetts. His mother was a direct 
descendant from John Alden, of Mayflower memory. Portland—in 
his boyhood already a considerable city—has much that is attractive 
in its surroundings. On the east of it lies the broad Casco Bay, with 
its placid waters and beautiful islands. Immediately behind it spreads 
a tract of country not eminently picturesque, yet offering varied and 
pleasing rural scenery, while in the distance a wide panorama pre- 
sents itself, terminated some eighty miles away by the White Moun- 
tains, with Mount Washington quite distinct in outline. If there 
were nothing in the aspects of nature with which, in his childhood, 
Mr. Longfellow was familiar that seemed specially fitted to create 
poetic sensibility, there was certainly no want of objects to stimulate 
a naturally poetic temperament and develop the poetic spirit. It 
would seem, however, that his earliest attempts at poetic composition 
were to be traced rather to the overflowing of the hidden fountains 
that were in him than to the influence of any external causes. He 
wrote verses in his youthful days because he could not help it, and in 
obedience to an inborn instinct. 

Mr. Longfellow entered Bowdoin College when he was not yet 
fifteen years of age, and’ graduated in course when he was under nine- 
teen. On leaving college he entered his father's office; but, as might 
have been foreseen, the law had no strong attractions for him. Some- 
thing more congenial awaited him. In the course of the year after his 
graduation he was appointed Professor of the Modern Languages and 
Literature in his Alma Mater, with permission to spend as much time in 
Europe as might be necessary to fit him for his work. He accepted the 
appointment, and in 1826 went abroad, where he remained till 1829, 
studying the modern languages and literature in France, Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Holland, and England. On his return he discharged success- 
fully the duties of his professorship for the succeeding five years. In 
1835 he was transferred to Harvard College, Cambridge, to fill the Pro- 
fessorship of Modern Languages and Belles-Lettres, made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. George Ticknor. Before entering on his duties at 
Harvard, he passed two years more abroad, visiting the Scandinavian 
countries and renewing his acquaintance with Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland. During these two long residences in Europe, he had ample 
time to make himself in a good degree familiar with the best writers 
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of the several countries visited, and with their national legends and the 
spirit of their literature. For seventeen years he performed the duties 
of his office at Harvard, with steadily growing reputation as a scholar 
and a poet. In 1854 he resigned his professorship, and has since 
resided quietly in the old historic house at Cambridge, associated with 
the venerable name of Washington, and has devoted himself exclu- 
sively to literature. On a recent visit to England he was received 
with great enthusiasm by his many admirers and literary acquaint- 
ances. It was the hearty greeting of affection paid to a long-loved 
and honored friend. 

Mr. Longfellow began to publish early, and the catalogue of his 
publications is now long. His volumes severally have not been large, 
yet taken altogether they embody a great amount of literary labor. 
We shall not have occasion to notice each particularly, but shall only 
refer to them as we have need for the purpose cf illustration; and we 
barely mention, therefore, their titles, with the dates of publication, in 
their order. Besides occasional articles he gave to the public— 


In 1833, a translation of the “ Coplas de Manrique”; 1835, “Outré Mer, a 
Pilgrimage beyond the Sea’’; 1839, “Hyperion, a Prose Romance; the same year, 
“Voices of the Night’; 1841, “Ballads and other Poems”; 1842, ‘“ Poems on 
Slavery”; 1843, “‘ The Spanish Student ’’; 1845, “‘ Poets and Poetry of Europe”; 
1846, “The Belfry of Bruges, and other Poems”; 1847, “ Evangeline’; 1849, 
“ Kavanagh, a Novel”; 1850, “ Seaside and Fireside”; 1851, “The Golden Le- 
gend”’; 1855, ‘“ The Song of Hiawatha”; 1858, “ The Courtship of Miles Standish ”’ ; 
1863, “‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn. Part I."’; 1866, “ Flower de Luce”; 1868, “The 

’ New England Tragedies’; same year, “ Translation of the Divine Comedy of 
Dante”; 1872, “ Three Books of Song: containing Tales of a Wayside Inn. Part 
IL., Judas Mactabeus, and a Handful of Translations”; same year, “ The Divine 
Tragedy” ; 1873, “Christus, a Mystery; containing The Divine Tragedy, The 
Golden Legend, and The New England Tragedies, with Introitus and Interludes ” ; 
same year, “Aftermath: containing Tales of a Wayside Inn. Part III.”; 1874, 
“The Hanging of the Crane”; 1875, “The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems,” 
including “ Morituri Salutamus,”’ delivéred before the Alumni Association of Bowdoin 
College. 





No one can doubt that a life which has yielded fruits so abundant 
and so rich has been one of patient literary labor. It has not, how- 
ever, bétn labor without reward. The circulation of some of the 
volumes mentioned above has been very great. So long ago as 1857, 
it was announced that of “The Belfry of Bruges and other Poems,” 
thirty-eight thousand copies had been sold, and of “ Evangeline,” 
thirty-seven thousand. Up to the present time more than fifty 
thousand of “ The Songs of Hiawatha,” have found purchasers. In 
America alone, of the prose volumes, thirty-two thousand copies 
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have been sold, and of the poems two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand! A friend who had been spending some time in England 
recently told us, that in the families he visited, it was almost as much 
a matter of course to see the writings of Mr. Longfellow as the Bible 
itself. At home and abroad alike, his strains have reached and 
moved a multitude of hearts. 

It is by no means an uncommon thing to hear even intelligent 
people speak disparagingly of poetry and poets. The poetic tempera- 
ment is regarded by many as indicating a lack of intellectual strength 
—of capacity for profound thought and solid reasoning. The writer of 
verse is assumed by such to want practical wisdom and force of will; 
to be a mere sentimentalist and dreamer, unlikely to achieve any 
thing great or eminently useful in the ordinary business of life. 
Poetry is treated as something of interest chiefly to young ladies and 
gentlemen at the most impressible and emotional age. But in spite of 
this unfavorable popular opinion, whenever a true poet arises, one who 
really possesses the divine afflatus—one who has the skill and courage, 
in the face of prejudice, to give fit expression to the inspiration he 
feels, he is sure to seize and hold the attention and affection of the 
many; and his readers, forgetful of the adverse theories and common- 
places, assign him a high position in literature, and render him a 
hearty and enduring homage. 

It is not difficult to explain this apparent inconsistency. Almost 
any well educated person, with a little pains, may write in measure; 
and the most prosaic matter, the multiplication table itself, may be 
wrought into rhyme. The writing of sufficiently harmonious verses 
requires merely a little intellectual cleverness, and does not necessarily 
imply the possession of any thing of the poetic faculty. To this 
cleverness may, however, be added such an ordinary measure of sus- 
ceptibility, fancy, and imagination, as may enable one to combine 
with the power of versifying some very moderate degree of poetic 
feeling. This is especially likely to happen in early life, when, for 
want of knowledge of the real world, there is apt to be a propensity 
to romantic thought and the building of castles in the air. In this 
way it has come to pass that many who have not the poetic gift to 
any such degree as fitted them to produce works of high pgetic art, 
have been led to make the attempt. 

The result has been a flood of unpoetic, or but feebly poetic verse— 
the vexation of editors and the weariness of those who read. It may 
also further be admitted that eminent poetic genius has, in some 
instances, been connected with an emotional nature so exquisitely 
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susceptible as to dispose its possessor to certain erratic courses, and 
even to positive vice; so that extraordinary poetic power has some- 
times been associated with corrupt and debasing sentiments, to the 
debauching of the public taste and morals. There are, also, thor- 
oughly prosaic natures, that are as incapable of enjoying the noblest lay, 
as a deaf person is of appreciating the richest harmonies of Beethoven 
or Mozart. Of course such persons will have but light esteem for the 
sons of song. To such causes as these doubtless, the popular preju- 
dice in relation to poetry and poets may in large measure be attributed. 
But when the lyre is so struck by a master hand that the tones awaken 
responses in thousands of quickened hearts, the divine art of poesy 
vindicates her right to be, and receives the homage she deserves. 

We do not hesitate to assert that a true poet, who is also a true 
man—a lover of the pure and good—may justly be ranked among the 
greatest benefactors of mankind. He stands among his fellows who 
are toiling, struggling, tempted, sinning, sorrowing, yearning; and 
whose daily experiences are made up of mingled hopes and disap- 
pointments; transient pleasures and recurring pains; aspirations and 
dejections ; visions of the beautiful and good, and contacts with the 
deforrned and evil. He stands there invested with a power to soothe, 
or stimulate, as the case may be; to beguile of weariness and grief, to 
pour the oil of sympathy into the suffering heart; to heighten the 
exhilaration of joy: to lift the thoughts from the imperfect actual to 
the perfect ideal; to refine the taste, enrich the imagination, and 
elevate the whole being. If occupying such a position and possessing 
such a gift, he faithfully fulfills his function, his influence is far-reach- 
ing, and falls on vast numbers as a precious benediction. His pen 
becomes a more wonderful instrument than the magician’s wand. It 
blesses and delights all classes, from the cottage to the throne. If it 
were possible to measure, or to estimate, the amount of the instruc- 
tion, the comfort, the incitement, and the quiet and cheerful happiness, 
which the hundreds of thousands of copies of Mr. Longfellow’s writ- 
ings have carried to human hearts, we should surely be constrained to 
place him high on the list of those who have contributed largely to 
the well-being of the world. 

ae If, tien, we ask what are the elements of his power, how it is that 
«i | his writings have so won their way to popular favor, the answer must 
be sought first of all in the man himself. True poetry has its founda- 
tion, or primary conditions, in an extraordinary susceptibility to 
impression from certain things that are fitted to quicken the intui- 
tional, the imagitiative, and the emotional natures into the highest 
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and best activity. It finds these things in the objects, innumerable and 
infinitely varied, of the great system of nature. It finds them in the 
ever-changing and endlessly diversified phenomena of human experi- 
ence, as exhibited in the passions and activities of the restless soul of 
man. It finds them in the memories, the records, and the mythical 
stories of the past; in the joys and sorrows of the present, and in the 
opening prospects and possibilities of the future. A poetic sensibility 
exquisitely delicate was manifestly inborn and constitutional in the 
case of Mr. Longfellow. This was revealed in the fact that even in 
his boyhood he began to recognize, and to find pleasure in putting 
himself in thoughtful contact with, the various classes of objects to 
which we have just referred, as naturally correlated to such a sensibil- 
ity. That he was very early alive to the influence of nature exerted 
through her admirable forms and her perpetual changes of mood and 
aspect, is shown by the character of his earliest published pieces. 
“ An April Day,” “ Autumn,” “ Woods in Winter,” “ Sunrise on the 
Hills "—such were the themes on which he first gave expression to 
his poetic impulses. How intensely he was affected by the scenes of 
nature, how under their spell the depths of his asthetic consciousness 
were stirred to the production of a pleasure the most ethereal and 
refined, the following stanzas from the “ Prelude’ to the volume enti- 
tled “ Voices of the Night,” very clearly indicate : 


“Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me, 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound ;— 


A slumberous sound, a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream, 

As of innumerable wings, 

As when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


And dreams of that which can not die, 
Bright visions came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie, 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea; 


— 
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Dreams that the soul of youth engage 
Ere Fancy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that have the rime of age, 
And chronicles of Eld.” 





One who writes thus must have a heart full of sympathy with | 
nature—a heart that in her presence feels an inspiration in the ecstasy ; 
of which Fancy revels without restraint amid her own fond dreams 
and in the region of the legendary and mythical, with a luxury of 
enjoyment which those differently constituted can not comprehend. 
This is very commonly the first stage of the manifestation and devel- 
opment of a poetic genius. But as life opens a little further, and its 
more somber aspects begin to appear, and its graver experiences to 
be tasted, to the same kind of sensibility there comes a deeper tone 
of feeling, a deeper sense both of the meaning and the mystery of 
this earthly scene of things, and an appetite for the higher themes 
which it offers to the imagination. That Mr. Longfellow became 
distinctly conscious of this profounder view of life and of the emo- 
tions it is fitted to call forth, appears from the closing part of the piece . 
already quoted : } 

“ Learn that henceforth thy song shall be 
Not mountains capped with snow, 
Not forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 


Where the woodlands bend to see, i 
The bending heavens below.” 


















“ Look then into thine heart and write! 
Yes, into Life’s deep stream! 
° All forms of sorrow and delight— 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
That can soothe thee og affright,— 
Be these henceforth thy theme.” 







Accordingly, in this mood was written that notable “ Psalm of 
Life,” which, notwithstanding its simplicity and the marked inequality 
of the stanzas artistically considered, has been for years on the lips of all 
lovers of the poetry of the heart, and quoted alike by boys at college and 
grave statesmen in the halls of Congress and in the British Parliament, 
Most of the pieces published for the first time in the “ Voices of the 
Night” are conceived in the same spirit. They are the fresh out- 
gushing of newly opened fountains of sympathy in a heart keenly 
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sensitive to the perils and manifold ills that are inseparable from the 
lot of mortals. They strike the key-note of a series of pieces and 
passages scattered through the entire poems of the author, which, 
while admirable as works of art, are yet more admirable for the ten- 
derness with which they touch the finest sensibilities of the common 
humanity. All these impress the reader with the conviction that they 
are the genuine expressions of the writer’s own inward life; and it is 
very much to this that they owe their power. A poem, however 
highly-wrought and perfect in its form, that is brilliantly cold or pas- 
sionless, may awaken a transient admiration ; but it can no more seize 
and hold the affections of the heart than the famed palace of ice 
erected on the Neva could attract inhabitants, and become a sweet 
and genial home. We are satisfied that his own intense humanity has 
been a grand element of Mr. Longfellow’s power to interest and 


charm the many human hearts. 
It is interesting to note, in the successive publications of Mr. 


Longfellow, the evidences of increasing breadth and depth in the 
current of sympathetic tenderness that revealed itself in him so early. 
When a spirit so sensitive as his comes into close contact with the 
painful aspects of life, and especially when it has personal experience 
of its uncertainties, disappointments, and sorrows, one of two things 
is almost sure to happen. ‘Either it sinks unde the pressure of trials 
into despondency and bitterness, or it is purified, elevated, and ulti- 
mately strengthened by the discipline; and so becomes richer in its 
sympathies, and better able to enter into the experiences of its 
fellows. Mr. Longfellow early passed through the deep waters of 
personal sorrow, and it is plain that this contributed to the refinement 
and general culture of his naturally keen sensibility. The dashing of 
some of his best hopes at the very opening of his career, wrought in 
him no misanthropy, but only a more chastened mellowness of 
thought and feeling, which soon found expression in what he wrote. 
As he himself has more than once in his published writings alluded 
to one whose loss threw over his life the first great shadow, we trust 
we shall not violate the sanctity of private history and feeling, in 


referring to what it seems almost necessary his readers should learn, 


in order to a full appreciation of some of his most popular pieces. He 
was early married to Miss Potter, a lady of rare personal beauty and 
accomplishments, who seemed fitted to meet all the needs of his highly 
cultivated intellect and heart. His devotion to her was such as was 
to be expected from a nature so rich in social affections. But in 
the morning of their married life, they were suddenly parted from 
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each other. She accompanied him to Europe, and died at Rotterdam, 
in 1835. That this overwhelming grief was a part of his baptism for 
the ministry of comfort to sorrowing hearts, which he has. since in so 
many of his lays fulfilled, there can be but little doubt. To this were 
added other bereavements which he keenly felt. When time had 
exerted its healing power to such an extent that he had come to know 
what Montgomery has called “the joy of grief,” it seems quite natural 
that he should have written the piece entitled “The Footsteps of 
Angels,” which so many have read with tears : 


“ And with them the Being Beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given, 
More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in heaven. 


With a slow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair beside me, 
Lays her gentle hand in mine. 


And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes 
Like the stars, so still and saint-like 
Looking downward from the skies. 


Uttered not, yet comprehended, 
Is the Spirit’s voiceless prayer, 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended, 
Breathing from her lips of air.” 


In the same key are “ The Reaper and the Flowers,” “ The Light 
of Stars,” “ Resignation,” and other favorite pieces. They are the 
utterances of a nature singularly susceptible originally, and then 
chastened and fertilized by the discipline of sorrows—a discipline by 
no means confined to his earlier years. 

The particular direction which Mr. Longfellow’s life took soon 
after leaving college, was at once an indication of the taste and 
genius of the man, and a means of more fully bringing out his 
powers and of completing his preparation for his life-work as a writer. 
Instead of finding himself—as so many bards have done—hopelessly 
tied to uncongenial occupations, his appointment as professor of the 
modern languages called his attention directly to the studies best 
fitted to help on his education as a poet. Instead of being obliged 
to encounter the limitations and embarrassments of poverty, he was 
able to allow himself ample leisure for thorough study. His long 
residence in Europe, before he assumed the responsibilities of a 
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college professor, and the line of study which the character of his 
professorship rendered necessary, were precisely what his wants, as the 
future author, required. The acquisition of the principal languages 
of the Continent, and the critical examination of their elegant litera- 
ture, must have enlarged his intellectual horizon, improved his taste, 
increased his familiarity with the refinements of word and thought as 
exhibited by the most distinguished authors, and put him in posses- 
sion of a great amount of legendary lore. It made him familiar with 
the peculiarities of manners, taste, custom, temperament, education, 
and character, which marked the several peoples with whom he came 
in contact ; and which were in many respects so different from those 
of his own country. As his residence abroad was repeated before his 
career as an author was far advanced, the advantages resulting from 
it, as regards his literary culture, were available almost from the first. 
That wide sympathy with the common humanity must have been 
made at once more discriminating and more catholic, by such oppor- 
tunities of contact with men on the broad theater of the world. A 
writer so trained could not well be merely provincial in his type. 
Enlarged and profited himself, he desired to bring a portion of the 
treasures of which he became possessed, within the reach of his 
countrymen ; and so he was led to the translation of many gems of 
song. These are very various in their themes, and exhibit the marks 
of their several nationalities ;. yet, as’ if chosen by an unconscious 
instinct, they are to a remarkable extent, as to their spirit and the 
impression they are suited to make, in harmony with his own original 
compositions. / He evidently translated these particular pieces because, 
he himself enjoyed them; and for this reason he has been the better 
able successfully to transfuse them into his mother tongue with little 
loss of their native elegance and feeling. / Comparatively destitute as 
was American literature, at the date at which the earliest of these 
were published, of fine specimens of the best works of the gifted of 
other countries, these translations were a valuable contribution to it. 
Besides the noble ode from the Spanish, entitled “ Coplas de Man- 
rique,” the “ Voices of the Night” contained other choice pieces from 
the same language, of which the following may be taken as specimens: 


THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


“O Lord! who seest, from yon starry height, 
Centered in one the future and the past, 

Fashioned in thine own image! See how fast 

The world obscures in me what once was bright! 
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Eternal Sun! the warmth which thou hast given, 
To cheer life’s flowery April, fast decays ; 
Yet, in the hoary winter of my days, 
Forever green shall be my trust in heaven. 
Celestial King! O let thy presence pass 
* Before my Spirit, and an image fair 
Shall meet that look of mercy from on high, 
As the reflected image in a glass 
Doth meet the look of him who seeks it there, 
And owes its being to the gazer’s eye.” 


THE BROOK. 


“ Laugh of the mountains !—lyre of bird and tree! 
Pomp of the meadow! mirror of the morn ! 
The soul of April, unto whom are born 
The rose and jessamine, leaps wild in thee.! 
Although where’er thy devious current strays, 
The lap of earth with gold and silver teems, 
. To me thy clear proceeding brighter seems 
Than golden sands that charm each shepherd's gaze. 
How without guile thy bosom, all transparent 
As the pure crystal, lets the curious eye, 
Thy secrets scan, thy smooth round pebbles count ! 
How, without malice murmuring, glides thy current ! 
O sweet simplicity of days gone by! 
Thou shun’st the haunts of man to dwell in limpid fount !’ 


With his natural quickness of insight and fine sensibilities, and so 
much to facilitate his intellectual growth, Mr. Longfellow’s position 
,as a successful author was of course soon widely recognized. Each 


“a ) nected with his wide acquaintance with foreign literature. He might 


of thought and imagery and associations, and so might have seemed 
more original to some. But while it is gratifying to have our own 
scenery, and our life as a people idealized, it is byno means desirable 
that we should make our literiture provincial by seeking to make it 
flow in a channel distinctively its own. It can not but enrich the litera- 
ture of any nation to have its authors raised above the local, and 
enabled to tread heights whence the broad fields of human thought, 
passion, and experience—of human infirmities and errors on the one 
hand, and heroic attempts and achievements on the other—can all be 
fully surveyed. It was certainly a service to American popular litera- 
ture thirty years ago, to place within the reach of readers of taste, well- 


successive publication brought out more fully the leading peculiarities . 
of his genius. There were indeed some possible disadvantages con- | 
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, without this, perhaps, have been more entirely American in his style | 
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selected and well-rendered specimens of the weird tales and myths 
of the Scandinavians, of the grotesque legends and wild lays of Ger 
many, and of Castilian majesty and Tuscan sweetness. Nor do we 
believe that it did in fact impair the simplicity and purity of Mr. 
Longfellow’s taste, or betray him into imitation, notwithstanding the 
allegations of some unfriendly critics. On the contrary, while in 
reading his works it is easy to see that he entered heartily into the 
spirit of forms of literature which had’ before been comparatively little 
known to his countrymen at large, so that he was able felicitously 
to reproduce them in his native tongue; it is at the same time 
clearly seen that, from first to last, his original pieces to a remark- 
able degree bear the impress of his own peculiar genius—exhibit the 
same characteristics by which his earliest compositions were dis- 
tinguished. 

In his second volume, entitled “ Ballads and other Poems,” we find 
a power of imagination and of effective working up, not surpassed in 
any of the pieces translated, and yet a thorough originality. ‘“ The 
Skeleton in Armor,” and “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” are finely 
conceived and full of the true spirit of the ballad. “The Village 
Blacksmith,”’ well exhibits his faculty of painting what is familiar to 
the life, and yet idealizing it. In “ God's Acre,” and “To the River 
Charles,” we recognize that tenderness of pensive feeling which is a 
part of his very nature., In ‘‘ Maidenhood,” a piece unsurpassed in 
the most subtle beauty both of thought and of expression, there 
breathes the very spirit of sympathetic love.// 

So in succeeding volumes. It is the same man who speaks in all 
forms of composition. Each piece bears his image and superscription. 
The discriminating reader, however, will not fail to notice, in turning 
over this volume of his collected works, that successive years chastened 
the perhaps excessive play of fancy that characterized the author's 
earliest efforts, and brought a severity of taste more in accordance 
with the highest standard of poetic art. There is also clearly observ- 
able an increase of strength, both of thought and expression ; so that 
it is easy to find examples of manly vigor. As combining to a high 
degree both sweetness and power, we may quote a part of “ The 
Arsenal at Springfield.” 


“ This is the Arsenal. From floor to ceiling, 
Like a huge organ rise the burnished arms ; 
But from their silent pipes no anthem pealing 

Startles the villages with strange alarms. 
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Ah! what a sound will rise, how wild and dreary, 
When the Death-Angel touches those swift keys ! 
What loud lament and dismal Miserere 
Will mingle with their awful symphonies. 


I hear even now the infinite fierce chorus, 
The cries of agony, the endless groan, 

Which through the ages that have gone before us, 
In long reverberations reach our own, 


“Ts it, O man, with such discordant noises, 
With such accursed instruments as these, 
Thou drownest Nature’s sweet and kindly voices, 
And jarrest the celestial harmonies ? 


Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given te redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts. 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred ! 
And every nation that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


It has often happened that a poet’s minor pieces have proved 
to be those by which he was ultimately most widely known and best 
remembered. Such pieces are most likely to be genuine births out 
of the soul. Suggested by some incident, or object, or circumstance, 
that touches the sensibility and opens the fountains of feeling, and 
written while the imagination is aglow and before the sudden inspira- 
tion has had time to pass away, they often have a peculiar vital force. 
They carry the heart as with a coup de maitre. Their brevity makes 
them easily remembered, and they become at length endeared by 
long familiarity and can not be forgotten. Mr. Longfellow may ‘be 
less than most authors an exception to the rule that the longest poems 
are less likely than the shortest to be widely read, inasmuch as his 
principal pieces are to an unusual degree pervaded by that delicate 
beauty of thought and language and exquisite tenderness of spirit 
by which his occasional lays are made so charming. Still his briefer . 
strains touch so many chords that are found in every human heart; 
they exalt so many familiar things into the region of the ideal, and so 

_ give utterance to the finest sentiments of all periods of life and all 
outward conditions, that they are sure long to keep the place of 
favorites. A momentary burst of emotion like the following, entitled 
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“ Suspiria,” once read and felt, is so fastened in the soul that it can 
not be lost : 
“ Take them, O Death! and bear away 

Whatever thou canst call thine own! 


Thine image stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 


Take them, O Grave ! and let then? lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 

As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves ! 


Take them, O great Eternity ! 
Our little life is but a gust 
That bends the branches of thy tree, ' 
And trails its blossoms in the dust!” 


It is a piece worthy to be placed beside Mr. Tennyson’s— 


“ Break—break—break 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea!” 


They are both profoundly touching, because they are the overflowing 
of genuine emotion. 

We have lingered the longer among the earlier and minor pieces 
of Mr. Longfellow, because they best illustrate those natural gifts and 
characteristics of the man, which have, in their full unfolding, made 
him what he is. They reveal also his mastery of language and of the 
harmonies of verse. Well-nigh faultless as regards the choice of 
words, they are written in numbers endlessly varied, and so adapted 
as to seem in each case most naturally allied to the meaning they 

embody. As preliminary touches of the lyre, they seem to form the 
fitting prelude to the greater things that were afterward to come. 
When the careful reader comes to take up the matured poet’s 
more extended works, he is struck at once With the fact that these were 
but the realization of the dreams of his earliest days. We have 
already referred to the prelude to the “ Voices of the Night,” in which 
he gave expression to his love of Nature, of legendary lore, and, above 
all, of his deep interest in the life experiences of his fellow men. In 
“ Evangeline,” “ Hiawatha,” and the poems placed together in one 
volume with the title, “Christus: A Mystery,” he seems to have 
pursued the path that then opened to his imagination with a steady pur- 
pose, till he had wrought out into distinct and fixed creations the things 
that had floated before him as unsubstantial visions. In “ Evange- 
line,” which by common consent has now become a classic, he found a 
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. theme in which might be combined, toa considerable extent, the charms 
of natural and legendary beauty, and pictures of the joys and sorrows, 
the hopes and disappointments, of life. One can not read this delight- 
ful poem without feeling that the heart of the writer is in it, not less than 
in the “ Psalm of Life.” ,/While in the delineation of natural scenery, 
and of the simplicity of rural life and manners, it is minutely faithful 
and distinct ; while its characters are so well conceived, and so graph- 
ically drawn, that in the progress of the piece they become to one 

{= familiar ‘friends; the highest power of the story results from the ° 

|fact that the author was so possessed by his theme that he wrote 

| almost as if narrating a personal experience. Every line throbs with 

vitality, and the whole is suffused with a glow of genuine feeling. The 
result is originality, fascination, pathos. “Evangeline has become as 
much a real person to the reading world as Joan of Arc; and the 
incidents of her history hold the attention, and are believed in, like 
those of Robinson Crusoe. In vain the sagacious critics assailed and 
censured the details of the execution, condemned the use of the hexa- 
meter line, and pronounced the poem a failure. The taste of such critics 
was formed by conventional prescription, and so decided by false canons. 
In this, as in other cases, the hexameter measure, adjusted to the Eng- 
lish language, so far as this is practicable by the acceptation of accent 
instead of quantity, has proved, in the hands of Mr. Longfellow, pleas- 
ing and effective, and the fitness of its use has been forever vindicated ; 
while the homely simplicity with which the pictures of agricultural 
life are drawn, instead of being commonplace, is only the faithful- 
ness to nature that leaves the true impression. It would be easy 
to select from this poem a great number of single lines, each of which 
is, to the imaginative reader, as if a poem in itself ; and passages exhib- 
iting widely different forms, or varieties, of poetic power of a very 
high order, may be found on almost any page. We must quote a 
passage or two, and will take one near the close of Part I., where the 
multitude of families are driven from their homes in disorder to the 
sea-shore. 


“ But on the sNores meanwhile the evening fires had been kindled, 
Built of the driftwood thrown on the sands from the wrecks in the tempest ; 
Round them shapes of gloom and sorrowful faces were gathered, 
Voices of women were heard, and of men, and the crying of children. 
Onward from fire to fire, as from hearth to hearth in his parish, 
Wandered the faithful priest, consoling and blessing and cheering, 
Like unto shipwrecked Paul, on Melita’s desolate sea-shore. 
Thus he approached the place where Evangeline sat with her father, 
And in the flickering light, beheld the face of the old man, 
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Haggard, and hollow, and wan, and without either thought or emotion, 
E’en as the face of a clock from which the hands have been taken. 
Vainly Evangeline strove with words and caresses to cheer him, 
Vainly offered him food ; yet he moved not, he looked not, he spoke not, 
But with a vacant stare, ever gazed at the flickering firelight.” 







He was heart-broken already. But very soon there was seen in the 
gloom the blaze of the burning village of Grand Pré, which filled to 
overflowing the cup of horror and despair. 






“ Overwhelmed with the sight, yet speechless, the priest and the maiden 
Gazed on the scene of terror that reddened and widened before them ; 
And as they turned at length to speak to their silent companion, 

Lo, from his seat he had fallen, and stretched abroad on the sea-shore, 
Motionless lay his form, from which the soul had departed. 

Slowly the priest uplifted the lifeless head, and the maiden 

Knelt at her father’s side, and wailed aloud in her terror. 

Then in a swoon she sank, and lay with her head on his bosom. 
Through the long night she lay, in deep oblivious slumber ; 

And when she awoke from the trance, she beheld a multitude near her. 
Faces of friends she beheld, that were mournfully gazing upon her, 
Pallid, with tearful eyes, and looks of saddest compassion. 

Still the blaze of the burning village illumined the landscape, 

Reddened the sky overhead, and gleamed on the faces around her, 

And like the day of doom it seemed to her wavering senses.” 















The following passage, descriptive of an evening scene on the 
Mississippi, when Evangeline had proceeded so far on her long pur- 
suit of Gabriel, presents a widely different, but equally graphic picture. 










“Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o’er the landscape ; 
Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and forest \/ 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled together. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, y 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline’s heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around her. 
Then from a neighboring thicket, the mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow, spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delicious music, 
That the whole air, and the woods, and the waves seemed silent to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow, or guide, the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind from the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the branches.” 


VOL. I1.—47 
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No poem dealing after the fashion of these quotations with human 
passion and with nature, even though it have many trivial blemishes, 
can fail to interest all who have any good degree of poetic receptivity. 

In the “ Song of Hiawatha,” Mr. Longfellow obeyed the impulse 
of his love of legend and tradition. Although he had made himself 
familiar with the legendary literature of other lands, and was led by 
his scholarly instincts to translate and otherwise make use of that, he 
did not become indifferent to any similar material lying within his 
reach at home. The conception of a poem which should embody and 
illustrate the most striking traditions and fanciful myths of the Indian 
tribes was a fortunate one. While the subject was in harmony with 
one of his characteristic tastes, it was at the same time one of great 
interest to the popular mind, not only at home, but, even more, abroad. 
It was a theme for the treatment of which there were very rich 
materials. With his wonted thoroughness, Mr. Longfellow, as the 
poem clearly shows, mastered these materials ; and, in his own spirit, 
wrought them into that song so unique in form, at least in the 
English language, which has been the most widely read of all his 
larger works. The mingling, to so great an extent, of the natural and 
supernatural, the intrinsic.interest of the interwoven tales, the char- 
acter of Hiawatha, the minuter beauties of language and description, 
and the air of aboriginal simplicity that pervades it, combine to make 
it at once a strange and a fascinating poem. It is perhaps hardly 
worth the while even to allude to the charge made by a single critic, 
on its publication, that it was-in the measure of the verse, and in part 
at least in matter, an imitation of the Finnish “ Kalevala.” As regards 
the genuineness of the traditions woven into the poem, no better author- 
ity than Mr. Schoolcraft could be desired ; and even if the form of the 

versification were suggested by the Kalevala, or were the same asin that 

poem this were no ground for the charge of borrowing, any more than 

the use of the hexameter in “ Evangeline” and other poems furnished 

ground for the charge of borrowing from Virgil and Homer. We 

have never heard of any poet who has patented the particular con- 

struction of his meter. The great charm of the poem, for all readers, 

was that, in substance and spirit, it was thoroughly American, and 
‘ittustrative of the character of a race whose history has awakened 
deep interest throughout the civilized world. 

In the volume entitled “Christus, a Mystery,” Mr. Longfellow 
treads a much higher plane. It does not appear quite certain whether 
he originally purposed to combine “The Divine Tragedy,” “The 
Golden Legend,” and “‘ The New England Tragedies,” so as to give 
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them a certain unity, or whether this was an after-thought. They 
have, however, sufficient relation to each other, to render this combi- 
nation significant. The first is an attempt to invest with poetic and 
dramatic interest the essential facts of the primitive Christian history— 
an attempt so daring in every view, and so difficult of execution, that 
only a consciousness of high artistic skill, and of absolute purity of 
purpose, could have given courage for the making of it. If the writer 
should undertake to add to the simple evangelical narrative, the graces 
and embellishments of fancy, and to heighten by poetic art the sub- 
limely touching scenes of Gethsemane and Calvary, how should he 
not be certain to pain if not disgust every truly Christian heart? If, 
on the other hand, he should try merely to shape into metrical form 
the unchanged substance of this narrative, how could he do otherwise 
than fail to invest the subject with any thing like poetic interest? 
These were the difficulties of the case. But “ The Divine Tragedy ” 
has been accepted as a success. It does not profane the sacred his- 
tory by additions, nor fail to sustain the interest of the story, so full 
in itself of divine grandeur. A man who had never read the Gospel 
might possess himself of the pith and substance of it here. Art has 
done its best to present a true and yet vivid and touching picture of 
pure, primitive Christianity. 

“ The Golden Legend,” also, is intended to present a picture of 
Christianity ; but it is of Christianity as it appeared when its primitive 
simplicity had been lost, and its purity corrupted, in the darkness of 
the medieval centuries. While the divine light was not suffered to 
go out, it was dissipated and obscured by so many reflections and 
refractions, that the result was a twilight in which the clear and the 
obscure, the beautiful and the grotesque, the genuine and the false, 
were indistinguishably blended. With fervent piety were mingled 
extravagant beliefs in all sorts of supernatural interpositions, and in 
monkish legends without number. Here was ground particularly 
inviting to Mr. Longfellow; and nowhere do his peculiar character- 
istics as a poet more strikingly reveal themselves than here. That 
indefinable perfection of language and rhythm, combined with a felicity 
of invention and what seems like an atmosphere of beauty—in which 
he is nearly or quite unrivaled—is exhibited to the best advantage in 
parts of this well-wrought work. Nor does he write like one describ- 
ing objectively its successive scenes, but as one living in them, and 
having full sympathy with the spirit of the time, and full belief of 
every marvel, might have written. The underlying lessons of the 
piece all readers may not discern; but the general impression of the 
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whole can not be otherwise than salutary. Elsie will prove immor- 
tal. Such a conception is rendered possible by Christianity alone. 

“ The New England Tragedies,” as by another turn of the kaleido- 
scope, give us yet another view of Christianity defaced with human 
infirmity and error. Against the corruptions of the medieval Church 
Protestantism was a brave and earnest reaction. But it was not to be 
supposed that those who led in this great movement, or those who 
became their followers, should all at once emancipate themselves from 
the many falsehoods, theoretical and practical, to which generations 
had contributed to give authority. As the poet had faithfully drawn, 
without comment, a picture of the Romish Church as it was, with its 
mingled good and evil, it was perhaps only fair that he should do the 
same for the protesting churches which had separated from it. The 
fathers of New England, while in so many things in advance of their 
time, had not, when they began their work which has borne such rich 
and precious fruits of civil and religious freedom, entirely left behind 
them the superstitions which had so long pervaded the nominally 
Christian world. It was, therefore, a perfectly legitimate use of the 
material furnished by their errors, to serve these errors up in drama- 
tic form; just as some son of song, a century or two hence, may 
picture to his readers the seances, and other freaks of spiritualism, by 
which so many intelligent people of to-day have been deluded. Even 
our own age is not absolutely faultless in the matter of superstition. 
It will quite probably be some time yet before Christianity will have 
cast out all the devils that beguile too credulous mortals. The reader 
of “‘ The New England Tragedies ” will probably rise from the perusal 
of them with a deeper conviction than ever that the mistakes and 
inconsistencies of the good are eminently mischievous; and that to 
credit pretended supernatural facts without evidence is absurd. If, 
then, he will turn to “ The Courtship of Miles Standish,” he will get 
a more pleasing picture of early. New England character and manners. 

‘In this volume, with its three parts connected by an Introitus and 
Interludes, we have Mr. Longfellow in the full maturity of his powers, 
and attempting the highest themes to which he has ever applied him- 
self. Of the arch that is permanently to sustain his reputation, this 
may be regardedasthe keystone. ‘ The Golden Legend ” was indeed 
written earlier than the others, but is well fitted to its present place, and 
the three combined are severally rendered more interesting and 
impressive by their relation to each other. Of the minor works that 
. followed these, and of the three successive parts of the “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,” we have not room to speak. We can only say of the 
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_ latter, in passing, that they strikingly exhibit Mr. Longfellow’s versa- 
tility, his legendary treasures, his invention and constructive skill, 
together with the same refinement and felicity of thought and imagery, 
and the same inspiration and warmth which attracted attention to his 
earliest publications. Some of the most admired of these tales, like 
some of the author’s brief pieces written early, have become too famil- 
iar to be quoted; for example, “ The Legend Beautiful,” 


“ Hadst thou stayed I must have fled!” 


That Mr. Longfellow should have undertaken and successfully 
achieved the vast labor of translating the “ Divina Commedia” of 
Dante, is certainly creditable to his literary enthusiasm, to his poetical 
talent, and his strength of will. Yet, while in some respects the task 
may have been congenial to him, as in harmony with his taste for the 
mythical, the wild, the purely imaginary and fantastic, we can not 
help thinking that to one whose soul seems to have been naturally 
attuned to such strains as the “Hymn to the Night,” “ Flowers,” 
“ Sunrise on the Hills,” “A Gleam of Sunshine,” “To aChild,” “ The 
Goblet of Life,” and “‘ Excelsior,” it must have been with some degree 
of weariness that for so long a time it must be occupied with scenes 
so remote from the present actual and living world, as those which fill 
the wonderful pages of the great Italian. It is without doubt a ser- 
vice to English literature to have given it a translation more nearly 
approaching to the form and spirit of the original than any before 
existing. But we confess that we can not wholly suppress the feeling 
of regret that the time and strength bestowed on the “ Divine Comedy” 
were not devoted to the production of another original work, that 
should have embodied the accumulated riches of the author's ripest 
powers, impregnated with the spirit of truth and beauty which seems 
as ‘f his native element. The readers of Dante are comparatively 
few, and are likely to grow fewer. But if Mr. Longfellow, after living 
so much as an author with the past, could have assumed the function 
of the seer, and opened to the view of this sensuous and money-loving 
generation, the changes in society, in the manners, tastes, aspirations, 
and aims of men, and in the aspects of the world and the well-being of 
nations, which causes now in operation are certain to effect at no very 
distant day, with his rare power of painting to the heart, he would by 
such a work have reached and interested great numbers of mankind, 
and that, perhaps, for ages. Something like this it would seem he 
might have done. We are bound nevertheless to thank him heartily 
for what he has accomplished. 
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We have seen, from the characteristics of Mr. Longfellow’s poeti- 
cal writings—his own, as distinct from his translations—that they have 
a certain unity and freshness, resulting from the fact that, to a remark- 
able extent, they embody the characteristics of the man. A writer of 
genius will be original, in the best sense, when his works are the genu- 
ine outflow, of his own spontaneous thought, feeling, imagination, and 
inward experiences—in a word, of his own inward life, as his natural 
gifts and the special culture he has received have made it. Because 
Mr. Longfellow’s poetry is such an outflow, it bears very little resem- 
‘ blance to that of any other author, but has a character of its own that 
may be recognized at once. We are not fond of comparing poets 
with each other in order to estimate their relative merit. It teaches 
little or nothing, and often leads to flagrant misconceptions. One 
may be profoundly meditative, delighting to lose himself in the quiet 
depths of the poetic heavens. Another has an eye for order, form, 
and color, and delights to represent these in objective yet idealized 
descriptions. Another still has a passion for the romance of human 
history and action, and naturally seizes on the chivalrous and the 
heroic. Yet another comprehends, as if by intuition, the passions 
and emotions of the soul, and knows howto touch the keys that strike 
every chord of the affections. The only legitimate question, in relation 
to these several types of authorship, is whether each works artistically 
well, according to his own particular idiosyncrasy. Among readers, 
one class will be best pleased with the calmly thoughtful ; another, 
with that which is descriptive of sensuous beauty; a third will be 
kindled into enthusiasm by the romantic; and a fourth will be best 
pleased when the sensibilities are most exquisitely touched. We do 
not say that, of good poetry, some may not be, with justice, distin- 
guished as ideally belonging to a higher and some to a lower plane or 
rank. But after all, that poetry is practically of most value to the 
world which most effectually answers the ends of such an art in minis- 
tering pleasure, inspiration, strength, and goodness to the longing, 
faltering, and erring hearts of mortals; and the merit and success of 
any poet may fitly be measured by the degree in which he has been 
able to accomplish this. That Mr. Longfellow, when tested by this 
standard, has deserved the reputation he enjoys, will not now proba- 
bly be denied by any. 

We have endeavored, in what we have ould, to illustrate our belief 
that Mr. Longfellow has been, in his literary life, remarkably true to 
himself—to the character, the circumstantial culture, and the native 
bent of his own genius. His temperament is not naturally calm and | 
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meditative, but sensitive and emotional. He has steadily obeyed his 
own inward law, availing himself, with faithful diligence, of all outward 


opportunities and helps. He has not ambitiously attempted todo some- | 


thing for which nature did not fit him, and so become an imitator. He 
has not hesitated to give expression, with the elegant sweetness and 
purity of diction which his constitutional delicacy of taste supplied, to 
the tender affections and sentiments of his own heart, as touched by 
the jnfluences of nature, and by the experience and observation of the 
trouble, the sorrow, and the unsatisfied yearnings, of which so many 
human lives are full. It is this that has made his writings so catholic. 
They come as the words of a brother, who has himself understood, by 
his own contact with suffering, both the anguish and the blessedness 
of grief. Thus to become a minister of healing influences, of hope 
and cheerfulness and joy to many, and they to a large extent such as 
are qualified in their turn to transmit the good received to others, is 
undoubtedly one of the noblest offices of the poet, and may well 
satisfy the highest ambition. 

We ought, too, in this connection, to refer to another marked char- 
acteristic of Mr. Longfellow’s writings. Every page is as remarkable 
for moral purity as for xsthetic beauty. The entire series of his 
poems is pervaded throughout by a spirit of moral health and sweet- 
ness—like an atmosphere redolent with the fragrance of June gardens 
and meadows. He has been censured by his critics, especially by 
Mr. Edgar A. Poe, for writing so manifestly for an end—a useful and 
often a directly moral end. We hold the censure to be grounded on 
a principle utterly false. Mr. Poe was himself, it would seem, want- 
ing in moral sensibility to a remarkable degree. With all his extra- 
ordinary poetic power, he could not and did not touch the deepest 
and richest chords of human feeling; and he was often recklessly 
unjust to his fellows, apparently for want of any conscientious regard 
for right. But why should not zsthetical and moral beauty be 
united? Why should the poet, who has seized the attention and 
touched the heart of his reader, be forbidden to use his power over 
him so as to make him better? If it be said that it is only to the 
distinct indication of this purpose in the poem that there is objection, 
and that any such indication is of necessity prosaic, we answer, first, that 
no one would claim that a poetical piece, however suggestive of use- 
ful lessons, should end with a homily ; and next, that, taking readers 
as we, find them, it is too much to expect that they will look for much 
beyond what the poet, in some way, indicates by his words. No 
doubt the intimation of a purpose, in a work of art, must be done 
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skillfully, and so as not to transcend the artistic law. Possibly, in a 
very few instances, Mr. Longfellow may have laid himself open to just 
criticism in this matter. If so, it has been to a very venial extent; 
and we hold it a grand merit that he has in many of his pieces so 
directly addressed the moral sensibility. That to use his poetic gifts 
for the good of his fellow-men has been his wish and aim, his touching 
poem, delivered lately before the Alumni Association of Bowdoin 
College, will suggest to every reader. Pensive, but not sad—almost 
cheerful in its tone—the “ Morituri Salutamus” may be taken as 
strikingly expressive of the character as well as the genius of its 
author. He will doubtless, according to his own teachings, persist in 
efforts to make the world better and happier, to the last. We trust 
that- other fruitful years await him still. 

The position of one who stands, with whitened locks, in the vale 
of years, in the consciousness that through a long life he has labori- 
ously sought at once to please and to elevate his fellow-men, may 
well be envied. To have reached such numbers with his genial influ- 
ence; to have made so many hours to pass as with nimble footsteps, 
that had otherwise dragged wearily away; to have given a right 
direction to so many aspiring thoughts; to have calmed so many 
troubled and sorrowing souls, and breathed into them the spirit of 
Christian submission and quietness; and to have the respect and 
affection of his own generation and the assurance that his name and 
power will live when he himself shall have departed—surely in all 
this there is ample recompense for the patient toil and self-sacrifices 
it has cost. This gentle and quiet man of letters, pursuing his noise- 
less way from youth to age, and bravely and sincerely transfusing his 
own pure thought and feeling into the great world’s life, has reared for 
himself an enduring monument in his works, and has merited the 
gratitude of his country and his race. He leaves, in his example, for 
the benefit of those who aspire to literary eminence, a demonstration 
that it is not necessary, in order to success, that one should sacrifice 
on the altar of false taste, and lend his genius to the service of what 
can only corrupt and debase mankind. It is a noble testimony, and 
one unfortunately but too much needed in our time. 
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N the north-west frontier of the German empire, between the 
lower course of the Elbe and Denmark, lies the pleasant province 
of Schleswig-Holstein. Here the eye of the traveler, wearied by the 
monotony of that vast unfertile expanse which constitutes a large 
portion of North Germany, rests with pleasure upon a gently rolling 
country, broken occasionally by hill and valley ; upon snug farms with 
fruit orchards and grain-fields; moist pasture lands with their herds 
of sleek cattle; beautiful groves of forest trees of various kinds ; and 
black-timbered houses, which, though externally somewhat somber, 
contain in abundance all things necessary to the farmer’s comfort. 
The sea, penetrating with its silvery fiords far into the interior, makes 
almost every important town a sea-port, and not only facilitates ex- 
change, and renders easy the disposal of farm-products, but affords 
opportunity to the adventurous or the unoccupied, to seek their for- 
tunes elsewhere. Thus, with the industry and thrift which are the 
farmer’s virtues, are combined that energy and enterprise which 
nearness to the sea engenders, and a union of physical vigor and 
mental activity characterizes the inhabitants of this province. 

A glance at the list of eminent scholars whom Germany has pro- 
duced during the present century, reveals the fact that a large 
proportion have originated in or are identified with Holstein, for it 
immediately falls upon such names as Niebuhr, Brandis, Voss, 
Twesten, Trendelenburg, Miillenhoff, Olshausen, Mommsen, and the 
brothers Curtius. 

In the summer of 1873, the writer visited Schleswig-Holstein, and 
had the privilege of spending some hours in the society of Professor 
Jansen, of the Gymnasium at Kiel. As he walked about the streets 
and the environs of that pleasant city, he remarked something 
English in the physique and physiognomy of many of those whom 
he met; and on entering the house of Professor Jansen he not only 
found what seemed like an English home, but he was surprised at 
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what may be called the English point of view from which questions 
on general subjects were regarded. At last he said to Professor Jan- 
sen, “ Why, what does this mean? I have seemed to see about me 
in the streets, English faces and English forms, and now on entering 
your house I discover an ability on your part to enter into my views, 
and a sympathy on my part with yours, such as is usually found only 
in thase of the same race and language.”” He answered, “ And should 
it not be so, since we are living on the very ground whence the Anglo- 
Saxons came, and since we ave English, or rather, the English are the 
descendants of our fathers?” 

The most interesting point in the province of Holstein, and per- 
haps on the whole Baltic coast, is the stately town of Liibeck. Here 
was the center of that great commercial league of the Hansa-towns 
which, about the year 1400, numbered close upon eighty cities; and, 
with its agencies and depots in Bruges, Bergen, Nishi-Novgorod, and 
London, controlled for a time the commerce of the world. Here, in 
the Rath-Haus, may still be seen the hall, where the representatives 
of the Hansa used to meet, and the elaborate carved work on the 
front of many an ancient house bears witness to the wealth which 
flowed into Liibeck as the center of that potent organization. Near 
the Rath-Haus is the Marien-Kirche, one of the most interesting 
churches in Europe; its interior rich with monuments and inscriptions 
and with works of art, to which remote Florence, as well as the fertile 
talent of native artists, furnished contributions. Around the pulpit 
may be seen the places of honor reserved for the Biirgermeister, 
senators, and other municipal authorities of the town of Liibeck, with 
which the church is as intimately associated as San Marco with 
Venice, or Santa Maria de’ Fiori with Florence. 

Among other historical monuments may be mentioned the Schif- 
fer-Halle, or ship-captain’s hall, where models of old trading vessels 
and curiosities brought by them from distant lands, are preserved; 
and the massive Holsten Thor, the gate of communication with the 
interior, which suggests by its inscription, Domi concordia, pax 
forts, that peaceful intercourse of commerce with the outside world, 
by which the city gained her greatness; and that harmony within the 
walls and the model local government, which still distinguish her. 

Liibeck retains the title and privileges of a free town, being a 
republic governed by a senate of twenty life-members, and by an 
assembly of one hundred and twenty delegates elected by the citizens 
at large. During the early portion of this century, when Liibeck’s 
foreign relations were intricate and important, the duty of home 
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administration, and the representation of the town on special occasions 
in foreign countries, devolved upon the Syndicus, or Syndic, whose 
office presupposed in its incumbent a legal training, and was perpetual. 
It was conferred, in 1801, upon Carl Georg Curtius, who belonged to 
an old Liibeck family, but whose father had spent most of the years 
of his active life in Russia, engaged in the successful practice of 
medicine. The family name, Curtius, is no doubt Latinized from the 
German name, Kurz, which corresponds to our English proper name, 
Short. 

Fhe Syndic Curtius was a finished classical scholar, and a man of 
cultivated literary taste; of his interest in literature his descendants 
possess a precious memorial in one or more letters, forming part of a 
correspondence on subjects connected with the drama, addressed to 
him by Schiller, whose acquaintance as Professor of History at Jena, 
Curtius had made while occupied with his legal studies. He also 
possessed unusual advantages of person, and was remarkable for the 
dignity and elegance of his bearing. He was a man of pronounced 
religious convictions, and maintained, at a time when the practice 
among educated men in Germany was extremely infrequent, family 
worship in his house. As was befitting one who had the care of 
important public interests of the town, and had been in perilous times 
her representative at foreign courts, he suitably impersonated her 
dignity, being in character, acquirements, bearing, punctiliousness, all 
that his position demanded. His third son, Ernst, was born Septem- 
ber 2, 1814. He received his early education at the Katharinum, 
Liibeck’s venerable Gymnasium, which occupies, with the valuable 
library connected with it, the cloisters of the convent of St. Catharine. 
We would gladly describe in detail, did space permit, the years passed 
at the Gymnasium by Ernst and his brother Georg, six years his junior, 
and trace, as far as might be, the influences which the historic monu- 
ments and the inspiring traditions of Lubeck must have exercised upon 
their susceptible and sympathetic natures. But the silent influence of 
the house was more potent than historic monuments, or any inspiring 
local tradition. There the children saw, in their own father, the man 
whom the state had intrusted with important responsibilities, and they 
early learned to feel that they too had a part to perform in maintaining 
the high renown of the free city of Liibeck. The oldest son, Theodore, 
has been for many years chosen biirgermeister as frequently as the 
constitution allows, and is perpetual senator; so that the town of 
Lubeck presents the unusual spectacle of a republic where for three- 
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quarters of a century one family has been prominent, not to say pre- 
dominant, in the public counsels.* 

In 1834 Ernst Curtius had finished his course at the Gymnasium, 
and it was decided that he should continue his philological studies at 
Bonn. The Katharinum gained at this time, in Johannes Classen, a 
new teacher who was a valuable acquisition. He came immediately. 
from Bonn, where he had been tutor to Niebuhr’s children, dwelling 
in the house and enjoying the friendship of the great historian. Ernst 
Curtius did not enjoy Classen’s personal instruction, yet he owed to him 
an acquaintance which was to modify his entire future life; for he 
received from his hands, as he set out for Bonn, a letter of introduction 
to the professor of philosophy, Christian August Brandis. Brandis 
occupies the middle position between Niebuhr and Bunsen, in that dis- 
tinguished trio whose lives are so intimately associated, and who were 
each remarkable for originality, erudition, cosmopolitan culture, and 
capacity for public and official duties. Early in his academic career he 
had followed Niebuhr, then Prussian minister at the Papal curia, to 
Rome, to accept, at his solicitation, the secretaryship of the legation. 
He resigned this position in 1817, thus opening to Bunsen, whose fit- 
ness for diplomacy was more conspicuous than his own, his subsequent 
brilliant career. In 1822 he was called to Bonn, where his influences 
and usefulness were at their height at the time of Curtius’ arrival. 
Brandis was not more distinguished for his erudition and for the 
philosophic grasp of his mind, than for his generous and noble nature ; 
and it was natural that Curtius’ qualities of intellect and character 
should transform into an intimate friendship, the acquaintance which 
Classen’s introduction had initiated. Curtius did not pursue his studies 
exclusively at Bonn, but availed himself of that privilege of residence 
at different universities by which German students combine travel with 


* The writer was in Liitbeck for a night, in 1873. On the evening of his arrival, Dr. Theo- 
dore Curtius, the biirgermeister, mentioned that it was his daily custom to take a walk 
through the town, and invited his guest to accompany him on the following morning. The 
invitation was gladly accepted, and at half-past six, the appointed hour, the two set out. 
The walk lay through the important parts of the town, the biirgermeister’s object being to see 
that the police had done their duty, and to satisfy himself that the streets and the public build- 
ings were properly looked after. At the same time a convenient opportunity of access to 
their chief magistrate was afforded to all the citizens ; the respectful salutation was as 
courteously returned ; the proffered request was kindly entertained, and suggestions as to 
needed improvements were received for consideration. Such an attention on the part of 
superior officers to the details of public aministration, and such a personal supervision of 
subordinates is now so unfamiliar, that we more easily find our analogies in Agamemnon’s 
progress through the Greek camp, or at any rate in the customs of a primitive age, than in 
our own time. . 
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study, to go to Géttingen, and put himself under the teaching of that 
brilliant scholar, Carl Ottofried Miiller. 

Muller’s numerous works, not less remarkable for their thorough- 
ness of research than for their originality, had been translated in 
England and France, and had gained for their author a European 
reputation. His “ Monuments of Ancient Art ”’ was the first systematic 
collection of the different types of the sculptured representations of 
ancient divinities, and inaugurated the scientific study of mythology 
through art. His other works, such as “ The Dorians,” “ History of 
Greek Literature,” “The Etruscans,” although they have provoked 
much discussion, and have been the occasion of numerous subsequent 
treatises, can by no means be regarded, even in our day, as superseded. 
Miiller was one of those characters most frequent in Italy during 
the Renaissance, yet not wanting to-day in Germany, who seem to 
realize a universal culture. 

The following anecdote may illustrate the versatility of Miiller’s 
powers. He had come to Athens on an English government vessel, 
and a friend of Mr. Finlay was a fellow passenger. The two travelers 
fell into conversation, and Miiller’s distinguished bearing, elegant use 
of language, and familiarity with the intricacies of the then existing 
political complications, led the other to conclude that he was an 
English diplomatist. There were, however, upon the vessel, passen- 
gers of various nationalities, and Miiller soon began to converse with 
them in their own languages, always with the same wonderful accu- 
racy and range of information, to the great astonishment of Mr. Finlay’s 
friend, who reported to him on the following day, that some very dis- 
tinguished stranger had arrived in the city, but whether diplomatist, 
or nobleman, or prince, he could not say. 

Curtius is usually regarded as the disciple of Miiller; and with 
reason, for he began with him the study of archzology, and both agree 
in regarding the study of antiquity as a subject, all the departments of 
which are mutually related in such a manner that no one of them can 
be successfully pursued independently of the rest. It is an interest- 
ing fact that Curtius, twenty years later, was to succeed Miller at 
Géttingen, and that, a few years afterward he should have accom- 
panied him on that journey in which he lost his life, beginning his own 
literary career by publishing the inscriptions which, in companionship 
with his revered teacher, he had discovered. 

In 1837 Brandis, on the recommendation of Schelling, professor 
of philosophy at Munich, was invited to accompany the young Bava- 
rian Prince Otho, the newly elected king of Greece, to Athens. He 
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was to be the king’s confidential friend, to aid him by his counsel, and 
as occasion might offer, supplement by his instruction any defects in 
his education. The interest which literary men in Germany had felt 
in the struggles of the Greeks for independence was intense, and the 
rejoicing at their successful termination was universal. Hopes were 
commonly entertained of a future for the Greek kingdom, by sensible 
men, which would now appear absurd to the most visionary. To aid 
in the regeneration of this interesting people, was a work which 
appealed strongly to Brandis’ noble nature: he determined to relin- 
quish the comforts and congenialities of his life at Bonn, to interrupt 
important literary labors, and with wife and young children to brave the 
hardships of a long and trying journey, and of residence for a term of 
years in a country where seven years of war had scarcely left a single 
tree, and where almost every essential of household comfort was 
wanting. 

The invitation having been accepted, it became an important 
matter to secure an instructor for his children, and it was not strange 
that his thoughts should fall upon the enthusiastic scholar who, during 
his stay at Rome, had become like a son in his house, and that Curtius 
was invited to accompany the family as companion and friend, with 
the children in his special charge. In the autumn of 1837 the party 
set out for Greece. The starting point of the land journey was 
Hamburg; its terminus Ancona. For a description of the scenes 
through which they passed, the reader is referred to Goethe’s account 
of his trip to Italy. A more romantic expedition can hardly be 
imagined. A stout family wagon was procured, and furnished with 
such necessities of travel as were not to be found on the road. The 
members of the party were bound together by common tastes, and 
united by an intimate friendship. 

The wearisomeness of a six weeks’ journey, and the hardships of 
such a mode of travel, were recompensed, the fellow-travellers felt in 
after life, by the rich variety of impressions afforded by close contact 
with the life of the people in the countries through which they passed. 
Their chief delay on the route was at Munich, the home of the 
king of Greece, where Brandis’ party was heartily welcomed. Then 
they climbed the mountain barrier which separates Germany from 
Italy, and descended by the pass of the Tyrol into that charmed 
land which is the goal of every German’s aspirations. We may 
follow in imagination their progress by way of Verona, Ferrara, 
Bologna, through lovely upper Italy ; across the broad and fertile 
valley of the Po; along the magnificent public roads of the 
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Romagna, with richly cultivated fields extending on every side as far 
as the eye can reach, and intersected by long straight lines of trees 
connected by festoons of the vine; until they reached the coast, where 
the land projecting like a bent arm into the sea, forms that natural 
harbor called by ancients and moderns alike, Ancona.* Often in sub- 
sequent journeys to the Orient must Curtius’ thoughts have reverted 
to this first expedition. Brandis was disappointed in his hopes as to 
Greece, and perhaps regretted the loss of years which he might have 
spent in quiet ‘study at Bonn, and which he had sacrificed for the 
broken, desultory life in the new Athens. To Curtius, however, his 
prolonged residence in Greece was of inestimable advantage ; for to 
this he owes that intimate acquaintance with land and climate which 
almost every page of his history illustrates, and which gives to the 
work its peculiar charm. 

The beauty, too, of air and sea and sky in Greece, is so indescribable, 
and their combined effect upon a sensitive nature so powerful, that 
we may justly ascribe to this same cause Curtius’ special talent for 
interpreting antiquity, and in part at least, his delicate perception of 
beauty, and the symmetry of his character. The house of the Bran- 
dises was at the Pirzus; and Curtius, in fulfillment of the German 
conception of the duties of a private tutor, passed many hours daily 
with his pupils, not only giving them instruction, but bathing with 
them, and making them his companions on excursions. Often he 
made the circuit of the peninsula of the Pirzeus, following the line of 
the wall of Themistocles; often he climbed, with them, the hill 
of Munychia, where he may have related the thrilling story of the 
battle by which Thrasybulus liberated Athens from the yoke of the 
thirty tyrants; or turning toward the north, have admired the Acro- 
polis and the ivory-colored columns of the Parthenon, from no point 
more gloriously beautiful.t 

Curtius found at Athens a congenial friend in the poet Geibel, his 


* ayxav, elbow. 

+ His pupils by their affection and by their progress rewarded the devotion of their 
teacher. The eldest entered the English civil service, and is now chief superintendent of 
the Forests of India. The second devoted himself to philosophy, but relinquished an aca- 
demic career to become the private secretary of the Queen of Prussia, the Empress of Ger- 
many, in which position, notwithstanding his various duties, the distractions of the court at 
Berlin, and the interruptions of frequent journeys, he carried forward independent researches 
which secured him an honorable place among eminent scholars. He died in 1873, and his 
last literary achievement, published after his death by the Berlin Academy under the edi- 
torial care of his early teacher, was the deciphering of the inscriptions discovered by Di 
Cesnola in his excavations in Cyprus. 
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townsman and schoolmate, who had come to Greece as private tutor 
to the children of the Russian ambassador. He had also opportunity 
of frequent association, at Brandis’ house, with Thiersch, Ross, Ulrichs, 
and other eminent scholars whom a philhellenic spirit had drawn, like 
Brandis, to Greece. His own studies were chiefly Pausanias and 
Strabo, with whose works he made himself thoroughly familiar. He 
learned, in addition, the modern Greek, an acquisition which was 
extremely valuable in his subsequent tours of exploration in Greece ; 
and studied with careful patience the antiquities of Athensand of the 
Pireus. Two of Curtius’ tours in Greece deserve special mention : 
the first an extended journey in the Peloponnesus with the great 
geographer, Carl Ritter; the second the expedition to Delphi with 
Carl Ottofried Muller. The particulars of this latter tour are as fol- 
lows: In July 1840, he set out with Miiller and witha young philolo- 
gist named Schdll, for a more thorough exploration than had previ- 
ously been made of the ruins at Delphi. Their excavations were 
rewarded by the discovery of a vast number of inscriptions, which 
they began at once tocopy, regardless of the heat of the July Grecian 
sun. Miller had already on the journey suffered from fever, but, 
though warned by Curtius of the risk to which he was exposing him- 
self, replied, “‘ Oh, have no fear, Apollo is my friend.” The rest of the 
story, how Miller, in the prime of his glorious powers, succumbed and 
died, we leave for Curtius, in the extract which we make from his 
“ Anecdota Delphica,” to tell in his own beautiful language. 

In 1840, Curtius relinquished his duties in Brandis’ household, 
and set his face toward home, delaying for a brief time at Rome, 
where he put himself in relations with the Roman Archeological 
Institute, and made the acquaintance of Bunsen. After a short visit 


“Jamique titulos recens inventos describendi operam inter nos partiti sumus ; 
ipse Miillerus, infracté valetudine laborem tedii plenum nimio studio subiit. Quz 
sequnta sunt quis ignorat? Mox vires labori non sufficere intellexit, invitus destitit, 
postquam in ipsis titulus scribendis occupatum plus semel animus reliquit. Sic 
factum est, quum etiam Schdllius febre correptus minus quam cuperet describendis 
titulus oper navare posset, ut plurimos ego, quem amplurium annorum consuetudo 
contra calores Grecos duraverat, titulos transcriberem. Sed acerbissima calamitate 
quam nunquam usu lugebunt Muse Grece, accidit, ut non scribendi sed stiam edendi 
cura in me transierit ; defuncto enim preceptore carissimo, quum nostrum maxime 
esset videre ne omnis itineris fructus periret, hac quasi sollemnia pietatis ita obeunda 
putavimus ut Schdllius de variis artis monumentis per Graeciam obviis, ex suis et 
Miilleri schedis exponeret, ego hanc Delphicam messem in publicos usus vertendam 
susciperem. . . . . Prodeant igitur mea qualicunque curd politi atque expliciti 
tituli Delphici, quos omnibus viris doctis et Grecarum litterarum amantibus quasi 
testamento legavit, Carolus Odofredus Miillerus.” 
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at his father’s house in Lubeck, he proceeded to Halle, where, in 1841, 
he took his doctor’s degree, writing on that occasion, his dissertation 
“ De Portubus Athenarum,” in which he embodied researches of his 
own at Athens. He had already appeared before the literary world 
through a publication entitled “ Classic Studies,” which consisted of 
poetical translations by his friend Geibel and himself from the Greek 
classic poets. From Halle he went to Berlin, where, like his brother 
Georg, he was to begin his literary career and find his wife ; and where 
that network of occupations which have determined his future life 
soon began to be woven. Having passed the examiniation required 
by the state of all who wish to engage in public instruction, he was 
assigned to the Joachim’s Thal Gymnasium, to serve his trial-year. 
Not many months after his entrance upon his duties there, an invita- 
tion came to him through the medium of the director of the Gymna- 
sium, who was his personal friend, to deliver one of the lectures of that 
annual course which for forty years has been the occasion of bringing 
a number of times each winter before Berlin’s cultivated public, her 
ablest literary and scientific men. 

On the appointed evening the Royal Academy of Music was filled 
to overflowing. In the royal box was the Princess of Prussia, mother 
of the heir to*the throne, who, as a child at her father’s court at 
Weimar, had known Goethe, and who has always shown a lively and 
intelligent interest in literature and literary men. Among the audience 
were conspicuous, Humboldt, Boeckh, and Carl Ritter. Curtius chose 
for his subject the Acropolis of Athens. In handling this theme he 
followed the same method, which may be traced ift his subsequent 
address of a similar character, presenting first a vivid picture of the 
site, and the existing remains, ‘and then with rapid graphic touches 
following the fortunes of the Acropolis, from the age of Pericles to 
the present time. The grace of Curtius’ style, his enthusiasm, elo- 
quence, and attractiveness of person, carried with him the sympathies 
of the critical audience, and at the close of the lecture the Princess 
(now the Empress), is said to have remarked to Humboldt, “That is 
the young man whom I would choose as instructor for my son,” and 
her preference, if we are to receive this story, led to the appointment 
of Curtius, in 1844, as educator of the Crown Prince, with the title of 
Professor Extraordinary at the University of Berlin. To this point 
his life had been tending, and the son of the Syndic Curtius, who had 
grown up under the influences of the free town of Liibeck, and whom 
the tendencies of his nature as well as the outward circumstances of 
his life conspired to make progressive in politics and liberal in religion, 
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was charged, at a time when the court of Berlin was hostile to all 
religious and political progress, with the education of the future 
emperor of Germany. 

During the six years of his official relations to the Crown Prince, 
Curtius resided alternately at Berlin and at Potsdam; and he took 
advantage of his position as Professor Extraordinary, to deliver several 
courses of lectures, chiefly upon the antiquities of Greece, at the 
University of Berlin. Here it is more common than at other German 
universities, for one professor to attend the lectures of another, and 
Curtius availed himself of his opportunity to hear Ritter, Boeckh, Bopp, 
and possibly others. During the winter of 1848-’49, in consequence 
of the excitement of the Revolution, and the disorder in Berlin, the 
Princess of Prussia and the Crown Prince withdrew from the capital 
to Potsdam, and there Curtius, in the intimate terms of simple private 
life, was with them. The Prince of Prussia, now, as Emperor of Ger- 
many, unquestionably the most popular sovereign in Europe, was at 
that time an object of such general dislike that it was considered 
necessary for him to pass the winter in England! 

In 1850, Curtius accompanied his pupil to Bonn, and with his 
matriculation there, his duties toward his illustrious charge ceased. 
That portion of the prince’s training which may be cafled military, and 
to which the traditions of the House of Hohenzollern assign a pre- 
dominant place, was committed to a distinguished officer of the Prus- 
sian army, and there were of course masters for the various modern 
languages. Curtius’ duty was to direct the prince’s historical studies, 
to initiate him ifto the ancient languages and into the knowledge of 
antiquity, to form his literary taste, and at the same time, by the 
influence of close personal contact during hours of recreation, to 
develop the better qualities of his nature. That this influence was 
strongly felt, the affection which the prince by the warmth and 
sincerity of his character universally inspires, sufficiently proves ; while 
his occasional utterances, and especially his dispatches in the late war, 
are characterized by a propriety and gracefulness of expression which 
may be, no doubt, in part ascribed to the influence of his teacher. 

- Curtius now resumed his residence in Berlin, and published with 
little delay, in 1850~’51, his important work “ The Peloponnesus”’ in 
twovolumes. This is the great manual of reference for all who travel 
intelligently in, or write upon Southern Greece ; and for vivid, charm- 
ing description, accurate accounts of the existing ancient remains, 
correctness of geographical details, it is a unique work. He had the 
pleasure of dedicating this monument of his learning and research to 
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his father, on the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment as Syndic 
of Liibeck. In these years fall also two historical and topographical 
essays, “ Naxos,” Berlin, 1850, and “ Olympia,” Berlin, 1852; to the 
latter we shall have occasion to refer again. During the period of his 
relations with the Crown Prince, Curtius had assisted Boeckh and 
Franz in the collection and emendation of inscriptions for the “‘ Corpus 
Inscriptionum Grecorum”’ ; and the third volume of this important 
undertaking of the Berlin Academy appeared in 1853, under Curtius’ 
sole editorial charge. In 1855 he published an essay entitled “ Road- 
making among the Greeks,” and the important dissertation, “ The 
Ionians before the Ionian Migration,” which attracted general atten- 
tion and excited much discussion. The author's object in this essay 
is to clear away certain obscurities which involve early Greek history, 
by showing that the Ienians were not, as the Greek tradition represents 
them, originally emigrants from Greece ; but that their origin was in 
Asia Minor, whither in their so-called migration they only returned.* 

In the following year Curtius was invited to Géttingen, as successor 
of the great Hermann, and as fellow director with Sauppe of the 
Philological Seminary. Shortly before this appointment, he had been 
solicited by the publishing house of Weidemann & Co., of Berlin, to 
add to their list of manuals for the classical student, the “ History of 
Greece. He undertook the task, and completed this, the great work 
of his life, in 1867.+ 

Curtius’ life in Géttingen was a period of severe labor, interrupted 
only by his mission to Greece in 1862, when he and his associates had 
the good fortune to discover and excavate the Dionysiac Theater. 
These years were the most fruitful and perhaps the most satisfactory 
of his life.. Here he was able to devote himself to the training of 
single pupils, a number of whom now occupy chairs at the universities. 
Here, with the advantage’ of Géttingen’s great library, free from exact- 
ing social demands, and the distractions of life in Berlin, amid the 
delights of his happy home, the history went steadily forward, and it 
was read in successive installments, as rapidly as completed, to an audi- 
ence of interested academic hearers. 

Curtius’ History of Greece, like the other volumes of the series to 


* For a clear and able discussion of the positions maintained in this essay (now, how- 
ever, held by Curtius in a somewhat modified form), see Hadley’s “ Philological Essays.” 
New York: Holt and Williams, 1873, pp. 1-36. 

+ The German edition was published in three volumes ; the English translation by Prof. 
A. W. Ward, Owen’s College, Manchester, is republished in this country in five volumes, 
the last four volumes revised after the latest German edition by W. A. Packard, Ph. D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Princeton College. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1871-"73. 
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which it belongs, was not written primarily for specialists, nor even 
for scholars exclusively, but was intended to be a book of popular 
interest. Hence, as in Mommsen’s work of similar scope, conclusions 
are stated, and theories advanced, without adducing at length the 
authorities which sustain them. The author’s primary object is to 
convey to the educated mind a vivid and correct idea of Greek civili- 
zation. His first qualification for such a task is his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the climate, scenery, and physical conformation of the 
country which he describes. It is not too much to say, indeed, that 
no other living man knows Greece so well; for we have seen that he 
has not only, in preparation for his work in the Peloponnesus, trodden 
almost every foot of Southern Greece, but his travels were made in 
part in the company of the archzologist C. O. Miiller, and of the 
geographer Carl Ritter. ' 

A second qualification is what may be termed his special talent 
for interpreting ancient life from the classical literature, and from the 
monuments of ancient art, a gift which is illustrated by those chapters 
of the history in which he describes Greek literature, in its different 
phases, and the development and decline of Greek plastic art. The 
chief significance of Greek history, however, is political ; and has Cur- 
tius that third indispensable requisite, an ability to understand self- 
government in its practical operation in a free community? Can he 
indeed enter, not as an antiquarian merely, but as a participant, into 
the public life of the republics which he describes? 

English criticism has answered this question in the negative. It 
even sweepingly affirms that no German can be expected to possess 
that instinctive political insight, and that comprehensive view of the 
public measures of any given period, which are the Englishman’s 
birthright and peculiar glory. _ , 

We do not propose to discuss this question at the present time, 
nor to attempt to rebut such criticism, in the only way in which it can 
be rebutted,—by a comparison of parallel passages in Curtius, and 
in Grote, and Thirlwall; yet, if weight is to be given to @ priori 
considerations, it may be remarked that birth and education in the 
republic of Liibeck, descent from a family, itself for generations the 
repository of the administration of a free community, and reminis- 
cences of the period when Liibeck was at the head of a confederation, 
in some respects not unlike the Delian confederation in the time of 
Pericles, may be regarded, as no less likely to confer the political sense 
than birth in London, training in a London counting-house, or even 
a seat in the English Parliament. 
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In 1869, Curtius was called to Berlin, where he holds, in — 
to his professorship at the university, the position of Director of the 
Royal Museum. Here may be said to end, in a certain sense, the 
quiet of the scholar’s life, while that period of varied activity begins, 
which illustrates how heavily eminent scholars in Germany are often 
loaded with duties of an official character and other burdens. Curtius’ 
chief duties, additional to those already referred to, are those of presi- 

ding officer of the Archzological Society, editor of the “Archzological 
Journal,” and perpetual secretary of the Royal Academy. 

It is natural that Curtius’ duties in connection with the museum, 
as well as the scientific missions on which, in 1862 and 1869, he was 
sent by the German government, should have directed his studies 
during the past few years principally toward archzology and ancient 
topography. His most important works of this character are his 
“ Attic Studies,” and “ Seven Maps of Athens.” Here Curtius gives 
usin an interesting form, a summary of what is known of the topography 
of Athens, and then, by ingenious hypothesis, established, in part at 
least, by excavations of his own, attempts to supply the missing links 
in our knowledge. 

To a similar category belong his researches, not yet we believe 
published, among the rock-dwellings on the hills south of the present 
city of Athens, the vestiges of the pre-historic city of Cranaa. Two 
enterprises of a public character and of general interest have also 
engaged his attention. We refer to the foundation of the German 
Archeological Institute at Athens, and to the plan for the excavations 
which have been recently undertaken by the German government 
at Olympia.* 

All students of classical and of medieval antiquity who have 
enjoyed the privileges of the Institute at Rome, know by experience 
the value of its library, and remember with pleasure its weekly meet- 
ings, frequented by scholars of every nation. An institution similar 
in character to that which Niebuhr and Bunsen founded more than 
fifty years ago at Rome, has been brought into existence, mainly 
through the personal exertions of Curtius, at Athens. A building has 
been procured ; the library, for which a nucleus already existed at the 
Prussian legation, has been completely stocked with the literature 
of different languages concerning Greece; a secretary, Dr. Liiders, 
late German secretary of legation, has been appointed ; and the first. 

- public sessiot has been held. The same liberal spirit which distin- 
guishes the management of the Institute at Rome, will characterize 


* See Article (by Ernst Curtius) on “ The Excavation of Olympia,” p. 842. 
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the school at Athens; and its privileges, and participation in its 
weekly sessions, will be open to all possessing scholarship and zeal for 
the study of antiquity. Athens is from its position an excellent point 
from which to direct archzological investigations in the East; and it 
may be confidently anticipated that the young students attached to 
the institute who are residing a year or two, on stipends, in Greece; 
will not only thoroughly explore the’ many corners of central and 
northern Greece which have not yet been sufficiently investigated ; but — 
that they will make journeys into the interior of Asia Minor, and pene- 
trate to regions, rich in archzological harvests, hitherto unapproached. 
The results of such researches will be promptly published in the journal 
of the institute; and the German government, it is expected, will 
furnish the funds for excavations at the points thus designated as 
most promising. The first of these excavations has been already 
begun, under Curtius’ direction, at Olympia in Elis, the site of the 
ancient Olympic games. Here, as Curtius pointed out in his essay, 
“Olympia,” in 1845, and as he has shown in more detail in his 
“ Peloponnesus,” there is every reason to expect that a moderate 
outlay will yield results of great value. 

The articles of agreement between the Greek and German govern- 
ments, in accordance with which the excavations are to be made, were 
drawn up, it is understood, by Curtius; and secure to the German 
government, for a term of years, the exclusive right to make exca- 
vations at its own discretion anywhere in the Greek kingdom. The 
entire appropriation for this enterprise is, we believe, about $100,000, a 
sum which, disbursed with that economy which characterizes German 
administration of public funds, in a country where the cost of able- 
bodied labor does not exceed fifty cents per diem, will go very far. 

Having now passed in review the more important external circum- 
stances, the changes of residence and variety of occupation, under 
which Curtius’ character has shaped itself, we approach a more diff- 
cult task—yet one over which. we fondly linger—and attempt to 
describe his personal characteristics and to give a portrait of the man 
himself. 

We may be aided in our object by comparing Mommsen with 
Curtius, a comparison which numerous analogous circumstances in the 
lives of the two historians naturally suggest. Mommsen’s birthplace 
is only a few miles distant from Liibeck, and he is only three years 
Curtius’ junior. Protracted study and travel, by the one in Italy, by 
the other in Greece, was the special preparation which made of both 
great historians. Mommsen published in early life most able 
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researches in the early Italian dialects; Curtius, his standard work on 
Peloponnesus. Mommsen and Curtius were alike respectively in- 
trusted by the Berlin Academy, with that honorable and important 
charge, the collection and editing of the Latin and the Greek inscrip- 
tions. The histories on which the wide reputation of both rests, 
were published by the same house, are of similar extent, and have 
reference to the wants of the same reading public. Both historians 
in the fullness of their powers have been called, as professors of 
Ancient History, to the nation’s capital. Both are perpetual secretaries 
of the Royal Academy of Berlin. Both occupy positions of semi-offi- 
cial influence as representatives and protectors of the public archzolo- 
gical enterprises in Italy and Greece. 

Mommsen is in figure extremely slender. His face is thin and 
sharp; his eyes, though light blue, are piercing ; his iron-gray hair is 
like a mass of fine wires. Though quick and active in his movements, 
he is not graceful, nor, while intellectually on all occasjons in the 
highest degree self-possessed, is he free from that physical helpless- 
ness which often marks the scholar gutside of his study. His daily 
lecture is delivered summer and winter at 8 A.M. Many who have 
studied at Berlin, will retain a vivid impression of the crowd of steam- 
ing, half-dressed students of every nationality who, loudly talking, 
or confusedly scrambling to their places, fill the largest auditorium 
of the university shortly after that hour. At 8.15 a side door opens, 
and Mommsen’s slender figure glides to the desk ; and almost before 
his shrill child’s voice has enunciated the opening words “ Meine 
herren,” the hum and noise subside into utter silence, broken only by 
the lecturer’s voice, who reads with great rapidity and in a conversa- 
tional tone to the end of the hour. These lectures, if current report 
is to be accepted, are prepared on the morning on which they are 
delivered, and are always fresh, for even if the title of the course be 
not new, so constant is Mommsen’s research, that the point of view 
from which he regards even important questions is often changed. 

Mommsen’s nature is eminently a social one. Im society, or at 
the table of friends, you will see him the life of the most animated 
discussion, his face alive, his figure writhing with excitement, keen 
words of jest, repartee, and sarcasm flowing from his tongue. He is 
the center, too, of the passionate admiration of a band of friends, who 
aver that the warmth and fidelity of his affection binds them more 
strongly than the constraining force of his stormy nature. He is a 
man also of pronounced political views. He was a representative in 
the revolutionary parliament at Frankfort, in 1849, and lost a profes- 
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sorship on account of his advanced opinions. His versatility is won- 
derful. No less eminent as a jurist than as an historian, he has edited 
the best edition of the “Corpus Juris,” and was offered, two years ago 
and it was supposed he would accept, the professorship of Roman 
Law at Leipzig. His numerous researches in the various depart- 
ments of Roman antiquity, employ a number of young philologists, 
the élite of his own scholars, who, though each engaged upon his 
peculiar specialty, and animated at once by devoted attachment to 
their teacher and by an honest pride in their own powers, half-despair- 
ingly declare that Mommsen excels each of them in their own field, 
and that he can throw off in a few hours’ labor, that which would cost 
them days. 

Curtius is somewhat below the middle stature, and his form is 
symmetrically developed by physical exercise. His head is large ; his 
eyes are full and prominent ; his forehead is high. His mouth, by its 
firmness and decision, has been thought to suggest the resemblance of 
Frederick the Great. His hair is dark and abundant ; his movements 
are marked by grace and dignity. 

We can not expect to give so sharply drawn a picture of Curtius, 
as it is possible to do of Mommsen, for the very harmony in which the 
elements of his character are united, makes it difficult to separate one 
trait from another. A leading feature is the intensity with which he 
engages in whatever he has todo. He lives constantly on the level 
of his highest efficiency, and throws into labor, as into enjoyment, the 
whole force of his nature. No recluse, he realizes the necessity of 
contact with his fellows, and enjoys especially, intercourse with those 
of other professions than his own. Goethe’s lines, 


Tages Arbeit, abends Gaste 
Saure Wochen, frohe Feste, 


describe that alternation of labor and social enjoyment which he 
considers desirable. 

There comes upon Curtius not infrequently a momentary abstract- 
edness which sweeps over his face like a cloud over a landscape, and 
which, although it unquestionably impairs his effectiveness as an aca- 
demic teacher, is yet a sign that his poet and artist nature has retired 
from the turmoil of the external world into communion with the calm 
within. We have often seen him during his lecture at Berlin, while 
he described the geography of Greece, gaze out of the wind8w upon 
the little park behind the university until one could imagine that he 
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had been transported in thought to the regions of which he had just 
been speaking and which he knew so well. 

Yet his influence is strong and deep upon those who learn to know 
him. These are never weary of dwelling upon the qualities which 
have won their devotion and their love. They can never forget the 
lessons which they have received from his unaffected humility, which 
excludes arrogance; from his hearty recognition of merit wherever it 
exists; from the high standard by whigh his own life is regulated. 
They recall with admiration the fresh enthusiasm which preserves his 
youth ; the elasticity of constitution which finds in change of labor, 
relaxation ; the grace and beauty which characterize all his literary 
work, and which are not wanting even in these productions which are 
thrown off with the greatest haste. They bless the day which brought 
them into contact with a life visibly lived underthe influence of the 
highest motives, and find in him an example of that control of the 
mind over the body, which makes a man superior to the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and establishes an inner harmony, which the causes which 
wreck the lives of other men have no power to perturb. 

Curtius excels in a species of composition less cultivated in Ger- 
many than in England, and for which indeed the Germans have no 
distinctive name—the occasional essay. Addresses of this character 
cost him little effort ; and the frequency with which he is called on to 
deliver them produces neither monotony nor repetition. During his 
residence at Géttingen, he was the public orator of the university, and 
upon him it falls, at Berlin, to deliver in the presence of the university 
the annual oration on the Emperor's birthday. He commonly selects 
his subject from classical antiquity, connecting it by a skillful sentence 
or two with the occasion, and whether the theme be suggested by an 
episode of ancient history, or a quotation from a classic writer, or 
drawn from his own travels, it never fails to be treated with originality 
. and grace, nor to evoke those noble and elevated thoughts which are 
the out-breathings of his own nature.* We can not refrain from 
expressing our desire that these addresses, which are of no merely 
local interest, and which well illustrate the learning, the versatility, 
the exquisite taste, and the deeply religious nature of their author, 
may be made generally accessible, in a translation by a competent 

*Among the addresses contained in the published volume, “ Géttingen Festival 
Addresses,” Berlin, 1864, we enumerate the titles of the following: Ancient Greek 
Games ; The Mediating Office (between the ancient and modern world) of Classical Study ; 
The Universal Diffusion of Greek Civilization ; the Conditionssof successful Free Govern- 
ment ; The Conception of Immortality among the Ancients ; Ancient and Modern Greece ; 
Friendship in Antiquity ; Hellenic Art.” 
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hand, or by a number of competent hands, to the reading public in 
England and America. 

We close with an extract from the concluding essay of the volume, 
on Schiller. 

“ And to what duty does the Schiller Festival call us (members of 
the university and educated men) ? 

“It binds each one of us to maintain, after the poet’s example, in 
this world which daily becomes more unquiet and confused, an inner 
life ; a calm and concentrated life of the spirit ; to guard like a priest 
the divine flame in his heart, the flame of love, and of enthusiasm for 
enduring good; to work every one of us while the day lasts, as the 
poet worked, whose life was a battle with the weakness of the flesh, 
and who, conquering with the weapons of the spirit, died with them in 
his hands, like a victor on the field of battle. 

“ A true festival is no relaxing, but a straining of every moral energy ; 
and as the Greeks marched more boldly from their civil festivals to 
battle, so should this festival strengthen us for the battles which we 
shall not be spared. 

“Let us remember with what circumstances Schiller, as boy and 
youth, had to contend; how whims and despotism, unbelief and 
immorality, prejudice and foreign influence controlled our nation’s life ; 
and we shall thankfully recognize in how many ways this century is 
better; and though our further development may appear in many 
respects to be shrouded in darkness, yet if the right spirit lives within 
us, all must be for the best. Yes, for we celebrate a triumphant festi- 
val of the spirit! Then let us, hand in hand, pronounce our vow, 
never to become weary nor faint-hearted, not to bear malice toward our 
brothers, not to look backward, but to struggle forward in reliance on 
God who will not desert-our people. Yes, let us vow with solemn 
earnestness.to cherish in and among us the spirit of harmony and 
brotherly love, of devotion and fidelity, the genuine spirit of science . 
and art. Suchare our vows on Schiller’s festival. God bless them!” 
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MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI AND 
HIS “CENTENNIAL.” 


F fortune had made a just distribution of glory, the age called that 

of Leo X.—a ruler of little, and a pope of no merit—might much 
more fitly be named after some one of his great contemporaries; and 
Christopher Columbus, Ludovico Ariosto, Niccolo Machiavelli, Leo- 
nardoda Vinci, or Raphael, could lay claim with far better reason tothe 
honor of giving a name to their times. That a whole century is called 
by the name of a pontiff who held his conspicuous place before the 
world for only eight years, is justified, not by any superiority to his 
age shown by Leo X. himself, but rather because its characteristics 
found in him a prominent expression; because he best represents in 
history that union of artistic splendor, of luxurious living, of religious 
indifference, and of political degeneracy, which gave a superficial and 
ephemeral greatness to the beginning of the fifteenth century. But 
if the great men of Italy whom we have mentioned, could not, in 
common language, give their names to the age, it is also true that, 
even had history, that most aristocratic of the muses, abandoned the 
practice of naming epochs after princes, ihstead of truly great men, 
they would still have failed to give true expression to the character 
of the age; since these men towered above it, rose out of it, and 
formed, each for himself, a magnificent exception to the period in which 
they lived, instead of representing its prevailing and vulgar aspect. 
But if, on the one hand, history easily becomes the flatterer of 
power, on the other, the gratitude of posterity is sure to discover 
the true greatness, and to exalt it above the fictitious. Hence, 
just as the French people will never celebrate the centenary of 
Louis XIV., but will always in its stead celebrate that of Racine 
and of Moliére, so the people of Italy do not think, to-day, of 
commemorating the centenary of Leo X., while they have already 
celebrated that of Ariosto, and that of Leonardo; and are now cele- 
brating, in Florence, that of Michel Angelo Buonarotti. 
There are doubtless still men of sense and character in Italy who 
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dislike these centennial festivals in honor of great men. In their 
judgment, it is a mere waste of time, money, words, and labor, to 
spend them in a display of regard for the eminent Italians of ages 
past. We should be of their opinion, if reverence for the dead were 
but a gratification of national vanity ; if the great achievements of our 
ancestors made us content with accomplishing little ourselves. But 
we do not so understand the matter; we are convinced that a people 
who know not how to recall with gratitude the benefits they have 
received, not only do not deserve progress, but have lost even the 
capacity to attain it. He who is without memory, is also without 
hope; and he who is without hope makes no advance. Indifference 
is the inseparable companion of inaction; and since we must contend 
against inaction as our chief foe, we must also contend against indif- 
ference as sure to lead us to inaction. 

This is the reason why we can not regret, but rather take pleasure 
in, the expense at which Florence honors the memory of Michel 
Angelo. Tuscany was always rich in great men; and nature has 
strangely so ordered, that the province of Italy in which manners are 
most polished, has given birth to the most robust intellects—Dante, 
Michel Angelo, Leonardo, and Machiavelli, suffice for examples. It 
is true that she has treated them none too well: that Dante was driven 
into exile; that Michel Angelo, but for the Medici, might perhaps 
have died of hunger; that Leonardo was forced to leave his country, 
and that Machiavelli was put to torture. The soft and luxurious 
nature of the Florentines has no great love for men of a strong and 
positive character, and abuses them, or suffers them to be abused; 
but when they are dead, afid their fate may bring renown and dis- 
tinction to the city, the Florentines beg the dead to pardon the wrongs 
done to the living, and determine to bury them in their Pantheon of 
Santa Croce, not merely for the satisfaction of possessing their bones, 
but also for the vanity of making a show of them before foreigners—a 
vanity which would be altogether more amiable if any of the honors 
which they lavish on the dead had been granted to the living, when 
they might have been of some value. But the Florentine character 
undergoes no change, and in spite of the long discipline it has experi- 
enced under the tyranny of the houses of Medici and of Lorraine, it 
retains all of its old fickleness and caprice. We must needs make the 
most we can, therefore, of the posthumous reparation offered to the 
fame of their great men; whith leaves us still the hope that such 
festivals may give occasion for renewing the miracles of ancient 
Greece, where a festival held in honor of one great genius was always 
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signalized by the appearance of another. We hope, then, that to the 
Florentine festival in honor of Michel Angelo, some youth may have 
brought that spark of genius which needed only to be kindled, in order 
to blaze forth in a wonderful fire. And meanwhile, that the readers 
of the INTERNATIONAL REVIEW may also, in these days sacred to 
Michel Angelo, give an intelligent thought to our great artist, let us 
together review the outlines of his life, and contemplate his noble 
‘personality. Perhaps most of the facts which we shall give are already 
known to them, in the pages of Vasari or of Condivi; but, since a few 
additions to our knowledge * have been recently made, we offer them 
as an excuse for an effort once more to relate, with the utmost possible 
brevity, the life of Michel Angelo Buonarotti. 

It was for a long time believed that the family of Michel Angelo 
was descended, through Simon of Florence, from the Counts of Ca- 
nossa. During the life of Michel Angelo, a Count Alexander of Canossa 
condescended to acknowledge the famous artist as a kinsman, and he, 

‘no less pleased with so noble a connection, assumed the coat-of-arms 
of the lords of Canossa, surmounted with a dog gnawing a bone. 
Ascanio Condivi, Georgio Vasari, Benedetto Varchi, the Senator 
Filippo Buonarotti, and Pompeo Litta, support this story, but a recent 
investigation by the Florentine genealogist, Count Luigi Passerini, 
director of the National Library of Florence, has proved it to be 
unfounded. It is now certain that the Buonarotti and the Simoni 
were one family, ancient, and of high standing in Florence (as is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that eleven of the Simoni were presi- 
dents of the Republic), but the relationship which was so long credited 
is disproved. Although the family was Florentine, yet owing to do- 
mestic circumstances, Michel Angelo Buonarotti was born at Caprese, 
where, in 1475, his father Ludovico was governor. On the 6th of 
March last, therefore, a festival was held at the Castle of Caprese on 
the upper Arno, to celebrate the precise day of the fourth centenary 
of Michel Angelo’s birth. His father Ludovico made a record of the 
event at the time, which is still preserved. It is as follows: “I record 
the fact that on this day, March 6, 1474, a male child was born to 

‘me; I gave him the name of Michel Agnio, and he was born on 
Monday morning, about the fourth or fifth hour, and was born when 
I was governor of Caprese, and was born at Caprese. He was bap- 
tized on the 8th of the month, in the Church of St. John at Caprese. 


* “Vita di Michel Angelo Buonarotti, narrata con l'aiuto*di'nuovi documenti, da Aurelio 
Gotti, direttore delle R. Gallerie di Firenze. 2 vols., 8vo, Firenze, tipog. dell. Gazzetta 
d'Italia (pr. 19 fr). 
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Observe that the date is March 6, 1474, by the Florentine reckoning 
ab incarnatione, and by the Roman, a nativitate, it is 1475.” 

It is well known that the Florentine Republic reckoned, not from 
the birth of Christ, but from his incarnation. Assuming the 25th of 
March as the date of the Annunciation, and therefore as the beginning 
of the Christian year, they began to count the years from the 25th of 
March next after his birth, that is, from the first anniversary of the 


Annunciation. Hence, if the Florentine Republic had survived till ° 


now, it would have reckoned the year 1874 as continuing until the 
25th of March, 1875. It was necessary to explain this, lest the family 
record of Michel Angelo’s father should mislead the reader. 

When he ceased to be governor of Caprese, the father of Michel 
Angelo returned to Florence ; and the boy was given to nurse to a 
stone-cutter’s wife at Settignano, a presage that he was destined to be 
a sculptor. He afterward had Francesco of Urbino as his tutor, in 
Florence ; but his artistic calling suddenly declared itself, and he fre- 
quently abandoned his books to spend his time in drawing and design- 
ing-—to the displeasure of his father, who strove to drive out of his brain 
this fancy of becoming an artist. But when his son was thirteen years 
old, finding resistance to his natural vocation was in vain, he obtained 
a place for him as apprentice to the brothers Domenico and David 
Ghirlandaio, under a contract that he should remain with them three 
years, and should receive as compensation for his services, for the 
first year six florins, for the second year eight florins, and for the 
third year ten florins. He astonished his masters, becoming not 
only their rival, but their superior; and won the admiration also of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who at length took him into his palace, seated 
him at table with his own children, and granted him a salary. Here, 
Michel Angelo had frequent opportunities of meeting that noble poet 
and most eminent scholar, Angelo Poliziaho, of enjoying his conver- 
sation and counsels: a companionship which awakened the poetic side 
of his nature, and which must have had an excellent influence on his 
own culture, as may be seen in certain sonnets, which he has imbued 
with an energy that might be called Dantesque, were it not with more 
justice regarded as characteristic of Michel Angelo himself. 

The favor extended to young Michel Angelo by Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent was continued to him by his sen Piero de Medici, who was 
resolved not to come short of his father in the patronage of art ; and 
wished the young sculptor to remain at his court. But the manner 
in which Piero displayed his esteem for artists was not acceptable to 
Michel Angelo, since the favors which he received were lavished also 
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upon his Spanish footman ; and it is proper to add also, that life at 
the court of a thorough tyrant, as Piero from day to day showed him- 
self to be, became burdensome ; so that, before Piero was driven out 
by the people, Michel Angelo left the palace of the Medici, and took 
refuge in concealment at Bologna, finding employment for a year in 
a house of a gentleman of that city, Gianfrancesco Aldrovandi. When 
Piero de Medici was expelled from Florence, and the republic restored, 
mainly by the efforts of Gerolamo Savonarola, Michel Angelo returned 
from exile. It was at this time that he executed two statues: that of 
St. John as a sleeping child, which has been preserved, and the Cupid, 
which, for some time after it was first exhibited, was believed to have 
been the work of some ancient sculptor. In 1496 he betook himself, 
for the first time, to Rome, where he visited Cardinal Raffaelo Riario, 
with a personal recommendation to him from Lorenzo de Medici, son 
of Piero Francesco, by whom he had been employed in Florence after 
his return from Bologna. At Rome he applied himself not only to 
sculpture but also to painting. Among the statues executed during 
this first sojourn in Rome, are the Bacchus, which is in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery in Florence, and the Pieta, or, more properly, the Virgin with 
her dead son Jesus upon her knees. Meanwhile, he continued, it 
seems, to maintain his friendly relations with the Medici family, his 
earliest patrons, as may be learned from a letter which he wrote from 


‘Rome to his father, Ludovico, in August, 1497, in which he writes: 


“T have undertaken” to make a statue of Pietro de Medici; and I have bought 
the marble, but have not yet begun the work; because he has not done what he 
promised me, for which reason I keep aloof from him; . . . and am making a 
statue for my own pleasure ; and I bought a piece of marble for five ducats ” [about 
twelve dollars], “and it was not good; I have thrown away that money; then I 
bought another piece, five more ducats, and this work for my own pleasure ; so that 
you may believe that I, too, have expenses and hardships; yet what you desire of 
me, I will send you, if I had to sell myself for a slave.” 


Nor were these mere words; since, throughout the extensive cor- 
respondence of Michel Angelo with his family, which is presefved at 
Florence in the Buonarotti archives, and which has recently been 
published in a large quarto volume by Signor Gaetano Milanesi, it is 
evident enough that‘he proved himself at all times a beneficent guard- 
ian to his father and his brothers, his love for whom led him to deny 
himself many conveniences. It is also evident that the family never 
appreciated the magnitude of the benefits heaped upon them by 
Michel Angelo; and that his brothers were not like him in his 
thorough unselfishness, and his profound deference to their father. One 
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of them at least, Giovan Simone, showed himself so undutiful a son 
and brother as to stir up litigation in the family upon questions of 
property, and even went to the length of threatening his own father. 
Upon learning this, Michel Angelo, then (A. D., 1508) in Rome, 
wrote a letter as strong in expression as his statues, a model of fam- 
iliar eloquence. I believe that the reader will be pleased to find it 
here at length, since it has just been published for the first time. 


“ GIOVAN SIMONE: It is said that good treatment makes a good man better, but a 
bad man worse. I have tried now many years, with good words and deeds, to induce you 
to live well and in peace with your father and with the rest of us: and you grow 
worse continually. I donot abandon you as a wretch ; but your course is such, both 
toward me and toward the others, that I am no longer pleased with you. I might 
give you a long discourse on your,own affairs, but it would be merely to waste words 
on you, as I have done before. To be brief, I may tell you, as an indisputable fact, 
that you have nothing in the world ; your very expenses for living and shelter are de- 
frayed by me, and these I have given you, for a considerable time, for the love of God, 
because I believed you were, like the others, my brother. Now I am sure you are no 
brother of mine; for were you so, you would not threaten my father. You are a 
beast, rather, and I will treat you like a beast. Consider that he who sees his dwn 
father threatened or beaten is bound to resist it to the death; and enough. I tell 
you that you have nothing in the world, and as I feel a very little interest in your affairs, 
I shall go to you by post, and point out your errors, and teach you how to waste 
money not your own, and to throw fire into houses and lands you have not acquired. 
You are not where you imagine. If I come there, I will show you what will make 
you weep hot tears, and cause you to understand on whom you are inflicting your 
arrogance. I have this to say to you once more, that if you will exert yourself to do 
right, and honor and respect your father, I will help you like the others, and after a 
little time I shall find you good employment. If you do not act in this way, I will go to 
you, and settle your affairs in a way that will teach you what you are, better than you 
have ever known it, and show you what you have in the world, and you shall see 
this wherever you go. No more. What I lack in words, I shall make up in deeds. 

“ MICHEL ANGELO, IN ROME. 


“P.S.—I can not refrain from writing you two words more: and that is, that for 
twelve years I have gone up and down all Italy, borne every humiliation, suffered 
every privation, worn out my body in every sort of exertion, exposed my very life to 
a —— dangers, only to help my family ; and now that I have begun to elevate 
it a little, you wish to be the one to throw into confusion and ruin in one hour what 
I have spent so many years and so great labors to build up. By Christ’s body, that 
shall not be! I can confound ten thousand like you, if necessary. But be wise, and 
do not provoke one who has passions different from your own.” 


Michel Angelo always showed the same kindness to his family ; 
and it was his affection for them that kept him single, content that his 
brother Buonarotti should have a family, and making that brother's 
son, Leonardo, heir to his whole fortune. 

But before 1508, the year in which the letter to Giovan Simone 
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above quoted, was written, Michel Angelo had spent some time in 
Florence, working upon statues designed for the altar of a chapel in 
the Cathedral of Sienna, ordered by Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, 
who afterward, in 1503, occupied the papal throne for twenty-seven 
days under the name of Pius III. In the same year, 1503, the super- 
intendents at the church of Santa Maria del Fiore, finding in the 
stores an uncouth marble giant, roughly hewn by the sculptor Agos- 
tino, son of Antonio, and anxious that it should be turned to some 
good purpose, gave it to Michel Angelo to finish, that he might make 
of it some statue that would better please them. This was the origin 
of that admirable colossal David, which attracted so much admiration 
on the public square of Florence before the Palazzo Vecchio, until 
1873, when, to rescue it from further injury by the elements, it was 
removed to the Academy of the Fine Arts. Before its removal, how- 
ever, in order to insure the preservation of the design, Clement Papi 
made a beautiful cast of it in bronze, which now occupies a conspic- 
uous position in the Piazza di Michel Angelo, the most commanding 
site in Florence. 

In the same year, 1503, Michel Angelo received from the superin- 
tendents of Santa Maria del Fiore a commission to execute statues of 
the Twelve Apostles, to be placed in the church. But he was able to 
accomplish nothing of this task, except the admirable design of a 
statue of St. Matthew, which stands in the court of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Florence, under which was placed an eloquent inscrip- 
tion of Gianbattista Niccolini.* 

In the years 1504 and 1505, Michel Angelo designed the famous 
cartoon, which Vasari and Callini praise so highly, depicting a scene 
in the war between Pisa and Florence, and intended for the hall of 


* Questo simulacro di San Matteo 
Abbozzato da MICHEL ANGELO 
Lungamente stette 
Nel cortile dell’ Opera di Santa Maria del Fiore 
E nel MDCCCXXXI 
Trasferito venne in questa accademia delle belle arti 
Che dall’ apostolo ha il nome 
Ad insegnamento degli scultori 

E perchi tutti ammirino 
La possente fantasia di’ quel divino 
Il quale nell ’arte moderna 
Sollevandos, il primo dalla materia all’ idea 
Qui semb ra con lo scalpello 
Liberar dal marmo che glisla nasconde 
Quella figura che ha gia’ creatata coll ‘intelletto. 
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the Consiglia of Pisa. In this cartoon Michel Angelo entered into 
competition with Leonardo da Vinci. But it has not been preserved, 
having been nearly destroyed, in 1512, by the envious and malignant 
act of Baccio Bandinelli. 

Pope Julius II., the turbulent successor of Pope Pius III., was more 
of a warrior than a priest. He wished to keep Michel Angelo in his 
service, only to employ him in building for himself a sepulchral monu- 
ment, which should surpass in beauty and splendor the tomb of any 
other pope or prince. This tomb of Pope Julius, which was never 
completed, occupied, though not without interruptions, nearly the 
whole of the remaining years of Michel Angelo. One of the orna- 
ments of this tomb was to be the chief work of the artist, the Moses, 
which now adorns the church of San Pietro in Vinculi, at Rome. Had 
Julius.II. lived longer, the sculptor might have finished his work. 
But his successor, Leo X., who was of the Medici family, placed every 
hindrance in the way, giving other commissions to the sculptor, in 
order to divert him from his principal undertaking. Clement VII., 
who followed Leo, was also a De Medici; and he persistently urged 
Michel Angelo to devote his energies to the tombs of the Medici, in 
preference to that of Julius II. Among these family monuments, 
besides those of Lorenzo and of Giuliano, were to be those of Leo X.., 
and of Clement VII. himself. Clement also employed him as archi- 
tect upon the front of the church of San Lorenzo, and upon the library 
connected with it. But, like the tomb of Julius II. and of the Medici, 
both the church and the library were interrupted in their progress. 
Paul III., who succeeded Clement VII., called away Michel Angelo 
from all the works he had undertaken, in order that he might be 
engaged exclusively in building St. Peter’s Church. Thus, he who 
was born to conceive and execute many works of lofty genius, was, 
by the mutual jealousies of the several patrons to whom he yielded 
obedience, hindered from completing any of them. It is true, indeed, 
that the David, the statues upon the tombs of the Medici, the Moses, 
and the Last Judgment, in the Sistine Chapel, suffice to manifest the 
extraordinary power, not only of chisel and of pencil, but of intellect, 
that characterizes every creation of Michel Angelo. The prodigious 
number of sketches from his hand, which are preserved in the Floren- 
tine galleries, in the Museum of the Louvre, in the Wicar Museum at 
Lille, in the special collections of the Dukes of Weimar, and in the 
galleries of London and of Oxford, display, to the astonishment of 
men, the rapid, lively, and fertile imagination of the artist of Florence. 
The lifetime of ten artists would scarcely be enough to execute the 
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vast and various designs sketched by Michel Angelo; but he might 
himself have accomplished far more than he did in marble, upon 
canvas, and in the materials of architecture, had it not been for the 
caprice of his princely employers, and for the envy of certain rival 
artists, who strove to injure him, to delay his work or spoil it, in order 
to deprive him of both wealth and fame. Hence it was that Michel 
Angelo, though he lived to the age of eighty-nine, never, perhaps, 
throughout that long life, enjoyed a single year of tranquillity and rest. 
His own character, too, easily inflamed with passionate anger, may 
have been a hindrance to him. Though ready to forgive the injuries: 
he received, he was at times immoderate in his attacks upon his ene- 
mies; some of whom, as, for example, Leonardo da Vinci, deserved 
his respect rather than his hatred. But although Michel Angelo was 
a great man, it must be confessed that he did not unite in himself all 
perfections of character. For instance, it is not easy to justify his 
intimacy with Sebastian del Piombo, the basest enemy and vilifier of 
Raphael. Raphael admired Michel Angelo, and paid him the tribute 
of successful imitation. How was it that Michel Angelo suffered’ 
Sebastian del Piombo to make reiterated attacks, in his letters, upon 
the noble painter of Urbino? Still deeper was the enmity which 
Michel Angelo exhibited toward Bramanti; who, with a knowledge 
of the fact that Michel Angelo disliked and desired to injure him, 
nevertheless praised his plan for building St. Peter’s; and afterward 
adhered to it himself, when he was intrusted with the control of all 
the work upon that cathedral, seconding Michel Angelo’s efforts to 
bring his own new designs into harmony with those of Bramanti, in 
opposition to the bad taste which the architect, San Gallo, and his 
partisans, had determined to introduce into the chief church of Chris- 
tendom. If Michel Angelo, instead of constantly changing from 
place to place and from patron to patron, and passing his life in con- 
tention over his productions, had been able to work steadily and in 
peace in his own native city, following only the inspirations of his own 
genius, he alone might have made Florence the paradise of the arts. 
But compelled, as he was, to scatter his powers in a thousand varied 
efforts, scarcely any of which he was permitted to carry to completion, 
he assumes before us the appearance of a colossal capacity, not 
a tenth part of which has been embodied in achievement. It is true 
that, even if he had been wise and resolute enough to preserve his 
independence, instead of serving successive princes, and had devoted 
the entire strength of his genius to the glory of the people of Florence, 
that people would have been unable to appreciate him. The time 
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was already long gone by, in which the republic of Florence issued its 
proud decree, that the church of Santa Maria del Fiore should stand 
alone as a masterpiece of art. It is easy to understand that Arnolfo, 
Brunelleschi, Ghiberti, Giotto, and Orcagna, in the midst of a people 
whose rulers enacted among their laws a decree so sublime, should 
feel themselves inspired. But the people of Florence, at the end of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the sixteenth, had lost the 
greatness of earlier times; and there were few among them who were 
capable of understanding the merits of Michel Angelo, or of awarding 
his genius its meed of praise. It is altogether to be regretted that he 
fell into the hands of the Medici.. However important their contri- 
butions were to his material prosperity, they deprived him of far more 
than they gave—of the independence of genius. Had he been free, 
he must have developed resources far greater than those, surprising as 
they are, which are displayed in the works executed to the order of 
princes; and, indeed, in some of these, we may read his silent protest. 
It was certainly not by chance that Michel Angelo selected for the 
tomb of Julius II.—the pope who prociaimed war upon foreigners with 
the motto, “ Out with the barbarians” (/wort i dbarbari)—the figure 
of Moses, the priest and captain of the liberation of the Hebrew , 
people from the yoke of the Pharaohs. The verses, too, which he 
placed upon the group of Sleep and Night, at the tomb of Giuliano 
de Medici, are well known: 


’Tis sweet to sleep ; who would not be of stone, 
While shame and sorrow make the world their own? 
Happy are they, who see, nor feel, nor know ; 
Therefore awake me not, I pray, speak low! * 


These verses were written when Florence was groaning under the 
yoke of the execrable Duke Alexander, and show plainly enough what 
were the secret feelings of Michel Angelo toward the tyrants of his 
country, and what heights of artistic expression he might have attained, 
had he resolutely emancipated himself from servitude to princes. It 
is sad, on the other hand, to mark that he not only served the Medici 
before the ruin of the republic, but, after its fall, remained in Venice in 
the service of Clement VII. We must therefore, with sincere sorrow, 
refuse to join in extolling the character of Michel Angelo as a citizen. 
We must rather lament that so great a man, upon an emergency in 
* Caro m’é il sonno, e pit l’esser di sasso 
Mentre che ’] danno e la vergogna dura ; 


Non veder, non sentir, m’é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar; deh ! parla lasso. 
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which his example, had it been outspoken and complete, would have 
* been so precious, gave reason for suspecting him of half-heartedness 
and doubtful fidelity. Michel Angelo might be justified, if, having 
accepted the benefactions of the Medici, he had refused to assist in 
fortifying Florence for the purpose of preventing their return to 
their native city. He might be justified, if, when he perceived the 
avowed purpose of the Medici to become the tyrants of their coun- 
try, he had entirely withdrawn from them, never to enter their 
service again. But that which is harder to understand, and which 
seems utterly unworthy of the admiration often expressed for it, 
is his course during the siege of Florence and afterward. Without 
breaking off his relations to the Medici, he consented to act 
upon the Florentine committee of defense, and to construct the 
fortifications. When the foe threatened to take possession of 
the city, he timidly made his escape from it. When he was 
informed that the citizens had a prospect of making good theif 
defense, he returned thither, and engaged in strengthening the forti- 
fications. After the fall of the city, he remained in his studio, accept- 
ing the patronage of Pope Clement VII., the chief agent in bringing 
about the ruin of Florence. This was not conduct worthy of a great 
man, and the more exalted the genius which stooped to such cowardly 
acts, the less should they command our approval. But the people of 
after ages, with their hero-worship, are fond of deceiving themselves, 
and forget facts, in order that the image their admiration has created 
may not be defaced or diminished. In this manner it was for a long time 
asserted that Michel Angelo never took flight from Florence in fear; 
but a letter written by his own hand, and removing every doubt, has 
now been recovered and given to the world. The original letter, sent 
from Venice to his friend Battista della Palla, in Florence, is preserved 
in the Buonarrotti archives. It as follows: 


“ To Battista. MY VERY DEAR FRIEND: I left there, as I suppose you know, 
intending to goto France. On arriving at Venice, I inquired about the way, and was 
informed that the journey from here leads through part of Germany, and that it is 
dangerous and difficult traveling. I have therefore resolved to wait for an answer 
from you, if it please you, and if you are now disposed to go, to urge you to do so; 
and accordingly, I beg you to inform me of this, and where you wish me to await 
you, and we will go together. I came away without so much as a farewell to any 
of my friends, and in extreme confusion; and though, as you know, I desired by 
all means to go to France, and repeatedly asked leave to go without obtaining it, 
it was not that I had not the fortitude to await fearlessly the end of the war; 
but on Tuesday morning, September 21st, there came to me, outside of the gate at 
San Niccola, where I was at the bastions, one who said in my ear that it was no 
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longer to be endured, and that my life was at stake. And he came home with me, 
and dined there, and brought me mules, and never left me till he had brought me 
out of Florence, which he proved to me was for my good. Whether it was God or 
the devil Ido not know. I beg you to reply to my letter as quickly as possible, 
because I am longing to be gone ; and if you no longer have a mind to go, yet, I 
pray, so inform me that I may take measures to go as well as I can alone. 

“Your “MICHEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI.” 


Michel Angelo knew that his presence was earnestly desired in 
France, at the court of Francis I., who had already made many efforts 
to obtain works of his ; but his friend Battista della Palla, who perhaps 
had not the same prospects of personal advancement to draw him to 
France, and who had an opportunity, remaining in Florence, to hear 
the opinions expressed there concerning the flight of Michel Angelo, 
and to observe how much delight it gave to the great artist’s enemies, 
saw also, on the other hand, that the hopes of the Florentines that 
they would successfully defend their city, were growing stronger. He 

_ therefore, instead of writing to Michel Angelo that he would join him, 
made haste to implore him, with words full of earnestness and affection, 
to return immediately to Florence; and soon after, as he did not 
return, wrote again, with still more warmth, and with such effect that 
Michel Angelo abandoned every other purpose, and resolved to return 
to his native land and perform the duty of a good citizen. Now, while 
every one should be ready to excuse an act of weakness in- the life of 
Michel Angelo, which was full of acts of nobleness, yet no one can 
hereafter be justified in holding up his course during the siege 
of Florence as exhibiting the perfect model of the true citizen. 
Michel Angelo, free, might have been that model: Michel Angelo, in 
the bonds of multiplied obligations to the house of the Medici, wasa 
different character. Yet if the baseness of the times in which he lived 
is duly appreciated, he will still be widely distinguished from the crowd 
of vulgar courtiers. It is sad that his genius was fettered by his 
courtly position; but his genius never accepted humiliation at court. 
Michel Angelo had the strength of character often to speak out the 
truth to princes ; to show that he did not stand in fear of them, and 
that his respect for himself was greater than for their power. This 
becoming independence added to their regard for him, and led princes 
to vie with one another to do him honor: not so.much because they, 
in their pride, could really appreciate an artist who knew how to stand 
upright and to command respect, but because every one of them well 
understood how royal insignificance itself would become splendid in 
history, if it could claim to have bestowed protection and honor upon 
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a genius so great. The extraordinary efforts of the Grand Duke 
Cosmo to induce Paul III. to permit the return of Michel Angelo to 
Florence are abundant proofs of the consequence awarded to him in 
his own times. But-the artist had resolved to spend the remainder 
of his life in Rome, not from any dislike to Florence, where—upon a fair 
balance of accounts—no wrong had been done him, but because his 
habits of life were now accommodated to a residence in Rome, where, 
in his declining years, he formed the acquaintance of that lady whose 
beauty and poetical genius exercised so profound an influence upon 
his mind—Vittoria Colonna. It was due to her that his love for poetry 
revived. He wrote a number of fine sonnets and madrigals, expressive 
of his passion, some of which were set to music by eminent composers 
of the time, both in Italy and elsewhere: as may be gathered from 
the specimens of music which are contained in the second volume of 
- the work of Aurelio Gotti, mentioned above. The first volume of this 
work contains, in twenty chapters, a charming account of the life of 
Michel Angelo. In the second, are a number of valuable documents, 
among which are three musical compositions. The Lady Colonna not 
only listened kindly to Michel Angelo’s avowals of the sentiments 
with which she had inspired him, but responded to them in sonnets 
of her own, and in letters, full of affectionate regard, and breathing a 
spirit of virtue and piety. Nor were similar sentiments foreign to the 
mind of her correspondent himself; as is shown by his own letters to 
his parents, and by the resignation with which he submitted, in every 
calamity, to the will of Divine Providence. Vittoria Colonna paid 
many visits to Michel Angelo; but their love was strictly Platonic, 
and the first time the great sculptor permitted himself to claim the 
favor of a kiss upon the brow of the beautiful lady was when she was 
dead. For the rest, all the records which have been preserved of the 
life of Michel Angelo prove that it was free from excess of every kind. 
His works brought him large rewards; but the use he made of them 
was to restore the fallen fortunes of his family; and for this purpose 
he submitted to many privations, even bringing upon himself the 
reputation of a miser. On the day of his death, February 8, 1564, 
an inventory was made of his effects. He is said to have made his 
will in three words, leaving his soul to God, his body to the earth, and 
his property to his nearest relation, his nephew Leonardo, son of his 
brother Buonarotti. The inventory consisted of four cartoons, several 
sketches, three unfinished statues in marble, and a sealed box contain- 
ing ten thousand ducats. This was an important sum, especially for 
the times, but was by no means the entire estate which Leonardo 
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obtained as heir to Michel Angelo. He had already been enabled 
by his uncle to acquire houses and lands in and around Florence; and 
it was owing to his relationship to Michel Angelo that he obtained for 
his wife, Cassandra Ridolfi, a young lady belonging to’ a Florentine 
family of high distinction. It is not often that one who has risen in 
honor and fortune cares for the humble family from which he came. 
Michel Angelo was not only ready to acknowledge his parents, but he 
made it his only ambition to elevate their standing in Florence; and 
he accomplished this end so completely that, while before his birth 
but few of his family had been ennobled, after his death they were 
esteemed as among the most prominent of the noble houses, not only 
by virtue of the right which the Buonarotti enjoyed, from the time of 
Leo X., to call themselves counts, but by a far higher title of nobility— 
because their family records bore the glorious name of Michel Angelo. 
And the degree in which the later generations of the Buonarotti had 
at heart the memory of the great artist is clearly shown by the zealous 
care with which they collected, in the house in Florence which had 
been his home, a museum of art and the archives of the family. Here, 
by the exertions of the Senator Filippo Buonarotti, were gathered 
and carefully arranged, all the memorials of Michel Angelo which 
could be rescued from the ravages of time. In fact, before that 
scholarly antiquarian entered upon the task, it had been undertaken, 
in the second half of the sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, by Michel Angelo Buonarotti, called the young, the third 
son of Leonardo, the sculptor’s heir, born four years after the great 
man’s death and named in his honor. He was a gentleman of fine 
taste and polished manners, himself of superior intellect, a scholar 
and poet of eminence. He was the author of two long comedies, the 
one, “ La Fiera,” representing the manners of the city, the other, “ La 
Tancia,” those of the country. In these plays, students of the dialect 
and of the customs of the Tuscan people will find much that is instruc- 
tive. It was this Michel Angelo who first published an edition of the 
verses of his great-uncle. This publication was founded upon the 
autograph originals, which are preserved in the family archives; but 
he thought it his duty, at times, where the lines of Michel Angelo 
seemed to him too crude, to retouch and polish them. Hence, in the 
year 1863, Signor Cesare Guosti deemed itproper to republish the 
poems in an edition, founded, like the former, on the autographs, but 
faithfully reproducing them. The works of Michel Angelo are now 
scattered through the world. Florence has the largest share of them ; 
in Rome there are fewer, but several of these are of the highest im- 
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portance: as the Moses, the Last Judgment, and the Dome of St. 
Peter’s. Some are found at Sienna, at Pisa, at Parma, at Genoa, at 
Naples. Two statues are in the Louvre, one marble group is in the 
cathedral at Bourges. The collections in the Louvre, at Lille, London, 
Oxford, and Weimar, contain many sketches. A few paintings are in 
the Belvidere Gallery at Vienna. Madrid has a picture, and the St. 
Petersburg Academy a caryatid in marble. It is not known that 
any work of Michel Angelo has reached America. 

The body of Michel Angelo, as is well known, was first carried to 
the church of the Holy Apostles in Rome; and then was removed to 
Florence by his nephew Leonardo, aided by Giorgio Vasari. At 
Florence a monument was erected to him in the church of Santa 
Croce, after the design of Vasari, and at the expense of the Grand 
Duke Cosmo. His funeral ceremonies were performed at the cost of 
the same prince, in the church of Santa Croce, where Benedetto 
Varchi pronounced a eulogy. In the church of the Holy Apostles at 
Rome, also, where the body of Michel Angelo had rested a few days, 
a monument was erected to his memory. 

After this brief review of the life of Michel Angelo in its main 
outlines, it would be proper here to endeavor to present a summary 
of what he was as a man, and as an artist. His personality is, fortu- 
tunately, not one of these vague figures which elude our mental grasp, 
and refuse to assume,a definite character. As he has carved out 
the forms of others in his works, so, with the same admirable exact- 
ness he has given in them a representation of himself. It is an error 
to imagine that mere muscular strength is the characteristic of the 
vigor of Michel Angelo. This notion has misled his imitators, who 
have turned his marked style into caricature, originality into grotesque- 
ness. They have failed to comprehend the profound thought and 
feeling which dictated to Michel Angelo some of the peculiar atti- 
tudes assumed by his statues: that ready discernment and that 
mighty imagination which caught, upon the instant, the momentary 
physical expression of the ideal he conceived, were wanting to them, 
and their efforts resulted in distortion and falsity. As Dante in 
poetry, Michel Angelo in sculpture, stood alone. His forms are severe 
and terrible; they rarely smile, but when they smile, the smile is 
divine. There are many who can prattle love in the tones of Petrarch, 
or imitate the graceful madonnas of Raphael; but there are none who 
can scale the rugged heights of Dante and Michel Angelo, without 
great risk of falling. 

Ten years after the centennial festival of Dante, that of Michel 
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Angelo is celebrated in Florence. The two great men belong together, 
and may be said to forma class apart. In the presence of these two . 
lofty names, no one will assert that the Italians are too fond of festi- 
vals. A celebration like this, held every ten years, not only does no 
harm, but may do great good ; and the Italian people are not without 
the means of finding, every ten years, the glorious life that is worthy 
of a centennial festival. For six hundred years, Italy has been 
fertile in men of genius, and we trust that its fertility is not yet 
exhausted. Yet when such festivals are recognized by law, they 
should have a truly national character, and the entire country should 
take an active part inthem. They might then become instructive 
occasions for the people of Italy. It is desirable, however, that they 
be planned by men in full sympathy with their objects, and with 
resources adequate to their aim. I can not affirm that the govern- 
ment of the city of Florence, in its arrangements for the festivals in 
honor of Michel Angelo, has shown itself equal to its high duty. In- 
deed, such an utter want of imagination has been shown in the prep- 
arations, that, had Michel Angelo been an inhabitant of some petty 
village, it would have been natural to expect from the villagers plans 
more appropriate to the occasion than Florence has been able to 
devise in honor of her great citizen. If he could himself return for a 
moment to life, he might say, in a word, that it is he alone who bears 
the entire cost of his own festivals; for they,consist of visits to his 
tomb, to the museum, to the exhibition of works of art, and to the 
open place in which stands the bronze copy of the David, cast by 
Papi; of one or two addresses, and of the inevitable illumination. It 
is too little, in fact, and but that Signor Gotti and Signor Milanesi 
had determined, the one to write a new life of Michel Angelo, the 
other to publish his hitherto unedited letters, there would be ample 
reason for a sense of shame in the presence of the numbers of emi- 
nent foreigners, who are gathered from every part of Europe, and 
perhaps even from the United States, to see in what manner the 
native land of Michel Angelo can honor its great men. 


























GENERAL SHERMAN AND HIS 
MEMOIRS." . 


LUTARCH tells us that when Simonides offered to teach 
Themistocles the art of memory, the latter answered, “ Ah! 
rather teach me the art of forgetting, for I often remember what I 
should not, and can not forget what I would.” These memoirs, which 
the distinguished author introduces to the public by an address to his 
comrades in arms, he declares are not designed as a history of the 
great rebellion, nor “even as a complete account of all the incidents 
in which the writer bore a part, but merely his recollection of events 
corrected by a reference to his own memoranda.” In the body of 
the work, after he has reached the period of the civil war, he says: 


“1 feel that I tread on delicate ground. I have again and again been invited to 
write a history of the war, or to record for publication my personal recollections of 
it, with large offers of money therefor; all of which I have heretofore declined, 
because the truth is not always palatable and should not always be told. Many of 
the actors in the grand drama still live, and they and their friends are quick to con- 
troversy which should be avoided. The great end of peace has been attained, with 
little or no change in our form of government, and the duty of all good men is to 
allow the passions of that period to subside, that we may direct our physical and 
mental labor to repair the waste of war, ‘and to engage in the greater task of con- 
tinuing our hitherto wonderful national development. What I now propose to do, 
is merely to group some of my personal recollections about the historic persons and 
events of the day, prepared not with any view to their publication, but rather for 
preservation till I am gone ; and then to be allowed to follow into oblivion the cords 
of similar papers, or to be used by some historian who may need them by way of 
illustration.” 


We find herein not only a clear intimation of the difficulties and 
dangers of the task voluntarily assumed by General Sherman, but 
also a limitation of the scope and object of his work. While 
offering no explanation of his reasons for publishing now, he makes it 
evident that his memoirs are intended for the use of the future his- 


* “Memoirs of General William T. Sherman,” by himself. In two volumes, octavo. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875, 
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torian. As a matter of course the value of the recollections and 
memoranda upon which the memoirs are based, depends entirely upon - 
their truthfulness. If they are in strict accord with the facts as they 
occurred, and have been fairly laid before the public without prejudice 
or exaggeration, they can not be too highly estimated ; but if it shall 
appear that they have not been set forth with a scrupulous regard for 
the services and the rights of others, then their value for historical 
uses will be lessened, and they will serve chiefly to illustrate the 
peculiarities of the author, causing him, perhaps, to regret that some 
Simonides had not taught him “the art of forgetting.” 

We do not intend to follow the author through all the incidents 
of his eventful career, but shall use his memoirs rather as a writ, for the 
purpose of bringing him before the public. We shall test his narra- 
tive here and there by such official documents and records as we can 
reach, or, in the absence of these, by the writings of other military men 
who took part in the great rebellion. We shall endeavor, by their 
aid, in connection with the memoirs, to form a correct estimate of 
General Sherman’s services; and to point out his most noticeable 
peculiarities in order that the reader may have the means of arriving 
at a definite measure of his merits, and of obtaining a fair idea of his 

‘true place among the great characters of his day. 

It will readily be conceded that for the last fifteen years, General 
Sherman has been in many respects the most interesting, if not the 
most conspicuous, figure in American history. His tall and angular 
person, somewhat loose-jointed, and stooping though not unsoldierly, 
and his strongly marked features, indicating restless activity and un- 
tiring energy, have become known throughout the length and breadth 
of the land; and are everywhere regarded as the unmistakable indices 
of character and abilities far removed from the ordinary type. There 
is nothing commonplace or mediocre about the man. His correspond- 
ence previously given to the world, whether relating to civil or military 
matters, no less than the interesting work before us, are marked by 
clearness of thought and expression, still more rare than the independ- 
ence and boldness which characterize his opinions upon every subject. 
He appears to write with remarkable facility and ease, and almost 
equally well upon all questions however remotely connected with each 
other, or with the profession of arms. There is a freshness and vigor 
in his style very uncommon in military documents; and sufficiently 
uncommon, even in other kinds of writing, to secure for his memoirs 
the attention of many people, who never read any thing more serious 
than a novel. There can be but one opinion as to the facility with 
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which he uses his pen, however much men may differ as to the skill 
with which he uses his sword. It must not be supposed, however, 
that his writing is faultless, for such is not the case. The narrative 
before us is by no means free from grammatical and rhetorical blem- 
ishes. It is too frequently marred by coarse or profane anecdotes, 
sometimes badly told and inappropriate, but savoring strongly of the 
camp-fire and the march. They were possibly not out of place there, 
but their present use indicates bad taste, and untrained literary 
judgment. No one expects a great soldier to write like a religious 
teacher; but it is a matter of regret that he should go out of his 
way to find “strange oaths” with which to season the story which 
from its very nature our children will read with breathless interest, 
long after the actors in it shall have moldered into dust. Marches 
are enlivened by jokes and pranks ; bivouacs, by anecdotes and stories, 
while battles resound with “the noise of the captains and the shout- 
ing,” but it requires more than ordinary tact to describe these with- 
out using language of doubtful propriety. 

No other publication relating to the civil war has attracted so much 
attention, or given rise to so much discussion as the work before us. 
Having controlled a larger territory and commanded more men than 
any other American except General Grant, Sherman’s narrative of 
events has naturally been closely and eagerly read by his subordinates 
of every grade; all alive to the fact that his praise or blame will 
descend to posterity and have, perforce, great weight in determining 
the estimate which will be put upon their services and deserts. His 
high rank and independent character challenge our respect for his 
statements and opinions, and will tend to secure for them the general 
credence of the public, hence it becomes a matter of importance to 
test them by every proper standard of comparison. He has done the 
state great service, and has had the good fortune to receive its highest 
military honors; his opinions upon military subjects, and especially 
upon the lessons taught by the experience of our armies during the 
civil war, are therefore entitled to the most careful consideration. He 
has written frankly and vigorously upon all subjects, and given to the 
world a book of extraordinary interest. But we regret to add that, 
however characteristic it may be, it does not seem to rise to the high 
rank and great abilities of the author. It bears evidence of having 
been writtén hurriedly, and without due reference to the abundant 
materials within reach; and this is the more inexcusable from the fact 
that his position at the head of the army, with head-quarters in the 
War Department, gave him unusual opportunities for consulting the 
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public archives, and reaching the official reports and returns of both 
the National and Confederate armies. It is true that many of the 
valuable documents of the archives are not in print, but this will 
scarcely justify him in limiting his work, where it touches upon the 
merits and character of others, merely to his own recollections, cor- 
rected solely by reference to his own memoranda. Although he 
quotes many of his own official reports and much of his correspond- 
ence, it is to be observed that he also omits many of his most im- 
portant telegrams, and that the interest and value of his work might 
have been greatly increased by more conscientious care in the selection 
and condensation of materials. 

It also seems evident that the narrative under consideration is not 
entirely free from a fault somewhat peculiar to military reports. All 
persons who are familiar with that class of literature, and the facts 
which it sets forth, have observed the curious but perhaps involuntary 
tendency of military men, in their reports of battles and campaigns, 
to make it appear that every movement took place just as it had been 
previously ordered ; that their successes were the result of prearranged 
plans, and were gained substantially as it was intended they should 
be, and that their failures were directly traceable to the disobedience 
of this or that specific order intended to provide against this or that 
specific contingency. This tendency seems to have become particu- 
larly common since the military art has been formulated into maxims. 
How far it was characteristic of Casar, who was not only the greatest 
soldier and politician, but also the greatest writer and wit of his time, 
if not of all time, is a matter of conjecture; but there is no doubt 
that Napoleon, consummate as were his abilities, yielded to it without 
disguise or shame, on nearly all occasions where it suited his purposes 
to do so, and even the Duke of Wellington was more or less subject to 
it. It is therefore no discredit to General Sherman that he has 
not-entirely escaped its influence ; and this will be the more readily 
admitted, when an effort is made to grasp and properly comprehend 
the manifold events of a campaign, or to recollect and weigh the 
terrible rush of incidents which stand in the relation of cause and 
effect to each other, and mark the course of every great battle. 
Neither is he the only American general who has been influenced by 
the same tendency; on the contrary, there are many-who have shared 
it with him, and not a few who have been brought even more com- 
pletely under its influence. 

If the author has distributed censure without due consideration, 
or under the influence of jealousy and prejudice; or if he has laid 
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claim to credit which justly belongs to another; he has committed 
faults far graver than those of mere carelessness in writing, and 
which it will be much more difficult for him to correct. He has been 
criticised for all of these things, and it may be that there is some 
ground for the criticism. It was expected that he would not hesitate 
to condemn the unworthy; his high office justly entitles him to do 
this, but it equally requires that he shall do no injustice to the worthy. 

No living American has had better opportunities for studying 
character, or for observing the influence of the passions, prejudices, 
and idiosyncrasies of the prominent actors upon the course of events 
during the civil war. He was thrown into intimate relations with 
Grant, McPherson, Thomas, Hooker, Howard, Halleck, McClernand, 
Schofield, Granger, Sheridan, Wool, Wood, Slocum, Logan, and Blair, 
and in fact, with nearly all of the most distinguished military men of 
both the Northern and Southern armies. He mentions many of them 
repeatedly, in connection with the narrative which he relates. He 
praises Grant’s bull-dog courage and minor virtues, but in more than 
one case claims his laurels, or gives them to another. He eulogizes 
McPherson's splendid appearance and great abilities, but censures 
him unjustly for his failure at Resaca. He accuses Hooker of insub- 
ordination and intrigue, wand intimates that he went to the rear in 
anticipation of disaster, if not in fear of danger. He heartily commends 
the great steadiness and probity of Thomas, but intimates that he was 
culpably slow on more than one occasion. He gives Halleck credit 
for what he did not do, and censures him for what he could not help. 
He designates Logan and Blair as political generals, but concedes 
that they were both officers of rare abilities and great bravery ; though 
he fails to point out how even these politicians taught their fellow- 
citizens lessons of patriotism. He charges Wool with lying, and calls 
Hampton “a braggart.” He alleges that one Secretary of War gave 
circulation, “ perhaps inadvertently,” to a wanton and malicious 
falsehood, and severely denounces another because he repudiated the 
terms of capitulation granted to Johnston’s army, and published the 
celebrated ten reasons therefor. He bestows a word of praise upon one 
officer, and a word of blame upon another. He mentions a virtue here, 
and a vice there, tells a good story of this one, and a witty anecdote 
of that one; but in no instance does he draw a complete portrait of an 
officer, exhaustively setting forth his qualities, good and bad. He uses 
colors freely, and generally chooses decided tints, but withal, his pic- 
tures are fre juently indistinct if not obscure. They are more remark- 
able for vigorous treatment than for pleasing forms and harmonious 
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blendings of light and shade. It has therefore been well observed, that 
for all he tells of them the heroic characters who figure in his memoirs, 
are for the most part but wooden images of themselves; their names 
are present, but their real personalities are absent. As a consequence 
he has given offense to several of his principal lieutenants, and un- 
wittingly stirred up many controversies which he evidently deprecates, 
and hoped toavoid. One of these controversies relates to the question 
of his own sanity at a certain period of the war; another, to the origin 
of Grant’s celebrated campaign of Fort Donelson; a third, to the part 
taken by the armies of the Tennessee and the Cumberland (or Ohio) 
in the battle of Shiloh ; a fourth, to the parts taken by the same armies 
in the battle of Missionary Ridge; a fifth, to the conception of the 
March to the Sea ; a sixth, to Thomas's management of the campaign 
against Hood; a seventh, to the origin of the famous articles of cap- 
itulation signed by Johnston; an eighth, to the circumstances of the 
meeting between Stanton and Sherman at the grand review in Wash- 
ington; a ninth, to questions concerning the strategy and tactics of 
the various campaigns; a tenth, to numerous matters concerning 
individual actions and character; and last but not least, a controversy 
regarding the author’s own merits as a general, and his true rank 
among the great.men of his day. Asa matter of course, these con- 
troversies will throw light upon all the questions involved, and facili- 
tate the labor of the future historian, though they may not add to 
the author’s reputation for modesty, fairness, generosity, and pru- 
dence, and they will certainly not promote his peace of mind, how- 
ever insensible he may be to adverse criticism. It is precisely on 
account of the great number of commentators which these memoirs 
have called forth, that we think the author should be praised for pub- 
lishing them during his own life-time. So far as the public is con- 
cerned, it makes but little difference whether he tells the whole 
truth himself, or writes in such a manner as to draw it out from 
others. And, after all, there is much in General Sherman’s nar- 
rative which will bear the closest scrutiny; much that is highly 
instructive, and much to call forth our hearty admiration. We 
regret, for his sake, that he did not bestow more labor upon it, 
and give it a wider scope and a graver character, making it more in 
keeping with his high rank and great abilities;-more just to his 
superiors, more generous to his subordinates, and more magnanimous 
to his rivals and opponents. Such a course would not only have 
heightened his fame, but would have undoubtedly increased the 
value without detracting from the interest of his memoirs. 
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He gives us no account of his parentage and earlier life, either at 
home or at West Point, although we learn from Cullum’s Register 
that he was born in Ohio, and was appointed from that State to the 
United States Military Academy, where he graduated in 1840, sixth 
in a class of forty-two members. General George H. Thomas was his 
most distinguished classmate, though several others rose to high rank 
in both the Northern and Southern armies. Sherman's father was a 
lawyer and a judge of distinction, and is said to have been connected 
with, if not descended from, Roger Sherman of Connecticut, one of 
the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and a patriot of pure 
and upright character. Thus it will be seen that the General came 
fairly by his independence, as well as by his patriotic impulses and 
his acute and vigorous intellect. What he owes to inheritance, and 
what to the influence of his military training and association, it is not 

‘within the limits of this review to inquire. It is enough for our pres- 
ent purposes to call attention to the fact that he came of good stock, 
and seems to have availed himself fully of the advantages which the 
bounty of his country extended to him. His military services, up to 
the outbreak of the Mexican war, were mostly confined to the States 
of Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, and consisted of 
the ordinary routine duty, with a company of artillery, varied by occa- 
sional tours in the regimental and general staff. They were devoid 
of special importance at that time, though their influence was strongly 
felt during the civil war, as it is evident that the geographical and 
topographical knowledge which he gained in the South while per- 
forming the duties of a subaltern, became exceedingly useful to him ~ 
when he was called upon to direct the movement of armies. 

His narrative opens with the spring of 1846, and finds him at Fort 
Moultrie, Charleston harbor, where he was then serving as the junior 
First Lieutenant of Captain (afterward General) Robert Anderson's 
company. 

The war with Mexico began early in that year, and although he 
had just gone to Pittsburgh upon recruiting service, he lost no time 
in informing the Adjutant-General that he was willing to relinquish 
that post, and to be detailed to any place which would permit him to 
see active duty. So anxious was he to reach the theater of war that 
he left his rendezvous with his first batch of recruits, and reported in 
person, without orders, to the superintendent of the Western recruit- 
ing service, from whom he begged permission to go forward. with his 
men. Receiving a stern refusal he returned to his station, with his 


“volunteer zeal somewhat cooled,” but we are glad to add, that he 
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found instructions there, from the War Department, relieving him 
from recruiting service and assigning him to duty with a company 
already under orders for the ¢erra incognita, then known on the maps 
as California. . ; 

No Spanish conquistador, dreaming of a land of untold wealth, and 
reveling in visions of romance and adventure, could have hastened 
toward the scenes of his new life with more ardor and impatience than 
Sherman seems to have displayed in obeying his welcome ordefs. 
He sailed from New York on the 14th of July, 1846, and arrived in 
Monterey Bay on the 26th of January, 1847. This was prior to the 
discovery of gold, which did not take place till the spring of 1848. 
He sketches, with freshness and spirit, the incidents of the voyage, 
the landing of the troops, the Arcadian simplicity of the native Cali- 
fornians, and the brief struggle for the conquest of that country. He 
describes the establishment and growth of American institutions, and 
the influx and influence of the miners, driven irresistibly forward by 
what the ancients designated as “ the sacred thirst for gold.” These 
are more than thrice-told stories; but he gives them a new zest for 
the reader by interweaving them with his varied adventures and expe- 
riences as a staff-officer, land-surveyor, and finally as a private citizen 
and banker. His account of the rise of the Vigilance Committee, and 
the honorable part which he took in the efforts of the State authori- 
ties to overthrow it, and to re-establish the reign of law and order, 
constitutes one of the most interesting chapters in the history of those 
stirring times. His return to the States; and assignment to duty in 
New Orleans as Commissary of Subsistence ; his retirement from the 
army, and his subsequent career as the manager of the banking houses 
of Lucas, Turner & Co., in San Francisco and New York, followed by 
several years of active life as a lawyer and land agent in Kansas, and 
as the organizer and superintendent of a military school in Louisiana, 
are fully described in his memoirs, and bring him to the outbreak of 
the civil war. No mere outline can do justice to this portion of the 
narrative, or convey a proper idea of the ceaseless energy and activity 
displayed by the author. It describes a most important period in 
his life, the results of which may be summarized, although the inci- 
dents of it must be passed over in silence. Four years as a cadet, six 
as a subaltern, and fifteen as a staff officer, land surveyor, banker, law- 
yer, teaches, and railroad president, gave him not only varied lessons, 
but varied experiences, and served to draw out and maturé all of his 
faculties. In all stations and in all pursuits he seems to have borne 
himself braveiy, frankly, and independently, like a good soldier and 
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an honest gentleman. If he did not amass a fortune, it may be truly 
said that he was fairly successful in most of his undertakings. He 
made many friends, and secured the esteem and respect of all with 
whom he came in contact. To such as are unacquainted with the 
vicissitudes of American life, his frequent changes of occupation may 
appear to have been mainly the result of unsettled purpose, if not of a 
vacillating mind; and although this appearance may possibly have 
some foundation in fact, these changes indicate still more clearly that his 
mind was also bold, self-reliant, and ambitious, and by no means tram- 
meled by the respectable conventionalities, or warped and belittled by 
the dull and prosaic pursuits of an obscure and uneventful career. 

The secession of South Carolina and the other cotton States found 
him in charge of the Louisiana Military Academy. He confesses 
that these events, followed by President Buchanan’s message announc- 
ing that the General Government had no power to coerce a State, 
staggered him, and that he feared that “ the prophecies and assertions 
of other European commentators on our form of government were 
right, and that our Constitution was a mere rope of sand which would 
break with the first pressure.” Although he was a democrat and 
believed, with thousands of others, that as the southern people had 
inherited slavery, they were not responsible for it, he did not fora 
moment undertake to justify them in their attempt to break up the 
Union. On the contrary, he wrote to Governor Moore, January 18, 
1861, a most patriotic letter, saying, among other -things: “ Recent 
events foreshadow a great change, and it becomes all men to choose. 
If Louisiana withdraw-from the Federal Union, I prefer to maintain 
my allegiance to the Constitution as long as a fragment of it survives, 
and my longer stay here would be wrong in every sense of the word.” 
After asking the governor to relieve him as superintendent, and 
appoint an agent to receive from him the arms and public property 
in his possession, he adds: “ for on no earthly account will I do any 
act or think any thought hostile to, or in defiance of, the old Govern- 
ment of the United States.” The promptitude of his action, and the 
clearness of his views upon the great question of duty to the Govern- 
ment which had educated him are worthy of all praise. Although 
he was a Northern man by birth and had become a southern citizen 
by choice, while Johnston, who subsequently became his greatest op- 
ponent, was a Southerner and held one of the highest offices in the 
regular army, they had in common often repeated their oath of 
allegiance to the United States. 

The former remained steadfast and true though surrounded by 
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Southern influences, while the latter forswore his allegiance, notwith- 
standing the glorious career which his high rank assured him if he 
would only stand by the flag. The one hastened to the North to renew 
his allegiance, and the other to the South to join in the rebellion. 
Sherman arrived in Washington shortly after the installation of 
Mr. Lincoln as president, where he met his brother John, who had 
recently been elected senator from Ohio, in place of Mr. Chase, who 
had been called to the cabinet. He tells us that he saw “ but few 
signs of preparation’ on the part of the Government, and that, “ even 
in the War Department, and about the public offices, there was open, 
unconcealed talk amounting to high treason.” Referring to the ter- 
rible condition of affairs, and his meeting with his brother, he says: 
“IT have no doubt my opinions, thoughts, and feelings, wrought up by 
the events in Louisiana, seemed to him gloomy and extravagant.” 
His first interview with the President did not reassure him, but 
filled him with disappointment and anger. According to his own 
account, he broke out on his brother profanely and violently, and, in 
the full conviction that “ the country was sleeping on a volcano which 
might burst forth at any minute,” said he was going to St. Louis, 
“and would have no more to do with it.” Notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of his brother, who begged him to be more patient, he set 
out for St. Louis without delay, and accepted the position of president 
of a street railway company. He entered upon the performance of his 
duties on the 1st of April, apparently resolved to pursue the paths of 
peace, no matter what might happen. But the whole air was: full of 
the noise of “ wars and rumors of war”; the rebels were gathering at 
Camp Jackson, near the city, under Frost, while the Union men were 
organizing as ‘‘ Home-guards ” under Frank Blair and others. In the 
midst of all this excitement, Sherman says: “I tried my best to keep 
out of the current, and only talked freely with a few men.” On the 
night of April 6th, he received a telegram from Montgomery Blair, then 
amember of the cabinet, offering him the position of chief clerk of the 
War Department, accompanied by the assurance that he should be made 
Assistant Secretary of War on the meeting of Congress. He replied by 
telegraph, “I can not accept,” and wrote immediately in explanation: 


“TI have quite a large family, and when I resigned my place in Louisiana on 
‘account of secession, I had no time to lose, and, therefore, after my hasty visit to 
Washington, where I saw no chance of employment, I came to St. Louis, have 
accepted a place in this company, have rented a house and incurred other obligations, 


so that I am not at liberty to change.” 
He was afterward told that “this letter gave offense’’ and that 
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some of the cabinet concluded that he, too, “ would prove false to his 
country.” Later in the month, after the fall of Fort Sumter, Frank © 
Blair, who was then the acknowledged leader of the Union element 
in Missouri, by the authority of the cabinet, offered him the place of 
brigadier-general of volunteers, with the command of the department, 
then under the veteran General Harney; but still he would not 
accept. In explanation of the interview with Blair, he says: 


“I told him I had once offered my services, and they were declined ; that I had 
made business engagenients in St. Louis, which I could not throw off at pleasure ; 
that I had long deliberated on my course and must decline his offer, however tempt- 
ing and complimentary. He reasoned with me, but I persisted.” 


Finding that even his best friends were uneasy as to his political 
status, he wrote to the Secretary of War, on May 8th, formally offer- 
ing his services under the President’s “ three years’ call,” but expressly 
declining to serve as a “ private soldier.” In this connection it is 
proper to observe that, notwithstanding the remark to Blair just 
quoted, his memoirs do not contain the evidence of his ever having, 
directly or indirectly, offered his services to the Government prior to 
the date of this letter. 

In reply to this he says: “1 do not think I received a direct 
answer; but on the 14th of the same month I was appointed Colonel 
of the Thirteenth Regular Infantry.” He adds: “ Of course I coulé 
no longer defer action.” 

After conferrigg with his friends, who agreed that he should go 
on, he “repaired to Washington, and there found that the Govern- 
ment was trying to rise to a level with the occasion.”’ 

We have concisely stated every material point mentioned in the 
memoirs bearing upon General Sherman's course at this all-important 
epoch of his own and the nation’s life, and the reader will observe that 
he does not make it clear why he declined, first a position in the War 
Department, which would have given him more military and political 
power, and consequently more influence and consideration than an} 
subordinate place in the army; and second, the commission of brig- 
adier-general, with the command of a department; and yet within a 
month voluntarily tendered his services and accepted the rank of 
colonel in a regiment which, he reminds us, the President had called 
into existence ‘‘ without the authority of law.” It is fair to suppose 
that he had unjustly construed Mr. Lincoln’s guess that he would “ be 
able to keep house,” into an intimation that his services would not be 
required, or else he could not make up his mind to take part in a war 
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which he attributed. solely to the machinations of politicians. It is 
but just to add, that in this respect his conduct, by whatever motives 
it may have been controlled, was not at that time exceptional. It 
is well known that many worthy and patriotic men acted in a similar 
manner, who afterward sealed their devotion to the cause of national 
unity by wounds, imprisonment, and death. That was a trying 
period, and even the most loyal and the most devoted friends of the 
Union were at times almost overwhelmed by the indications of con- 
fusion, if not of anarchy, which everywhere prevailed. It is not to 
be thought strange if, on the eve of a civil war, the end of which no 
man could foresee, the most loyal and the most prudent should doubt, 
and deliberate long on their course of action. 

Again enrolled in the army, Sherman no longer hesitated, but 
threw himself zealously and heartily into the cause. His first duty 
was on the staff of General Scott, then Commander-in-Chief, but he 
was shortly assigned to the command of a brigade ot infantry of 
McDowell’s column, then about to advance against the position of 
Beauregard, behind Bull Run. The part he took in the unfortunate 
campaign and battle which followed, was neither less nor more dis- 
tinguished than that of his fellow commanders; but on the return 
of the army to the neighborhood of Washington, he was appointed, 
with a number of others, to the rank of brigadier-general. He no 
longer deelined, but accepted his promotion with apparently as much 
alacrity as the most ambitious of his comrades. His brigade was 
strengthened by new regiments, and as they were all raw and undis- 
ciplined, he organized a system of drills, including evolutions of the 
line, and began to “ prepare himself and his men for the long, hard 
war ”’ which he was then convinced was before them. His narrative 
of the battle of Bull Run, and the period of inaction which succeeded 
it, is mostly confined to minor details and personal matters, and does 
not treat of the higher questions of strategy and organization, which 
were then of the highest importance. 

* About the middle of August, General Anderson, his old com- 
mander of Fort Moultrie, asked him to go “as his right hand” to 
Kentucky, where matters were fast approaching a crisis. “ Of course,” 
says the narrative, “I always wanted to go West, and was perfectly 
willing to go with Anderson.” In an interview which followed, be- 
tween the President, Anderson, and Sherman, the latter explained 
his extreme desire “to serve in a subordinate capacity, and in no 
event to be left ina superior command,” which the President promised 
with promptness, “making the jocular remark that his chief trouble 
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was to find places for the too many generals who wanted to com- 
mand armies and be at the head of affairs.” The necessary orders 
were issued, and Sherman, having repaired to his new field of opera- 
tions, was assigned to the duty of gathering in the volunteers which 
were then flocking to the national standard in the North-western 
States. With this object in view he visited and conferred with the 
Governors of Indiana and Illinois, and also with General Fremont, 
then commanding at St. Louis. We regret that we can not quote 
his account of the difficulty which he met with, in securing an inter- 
view with the latter, or his sketch of the suspicious characters, from 
Beard, the Mormon, to old Baron Steinberger, whom he found in 
good standing at head-quarters, and one of whom he designates as 
“a prince among our California adventurers.” 

Returning to Louisville, he found “the city full of all sorts of 
rumors.” The rebel General Sidney Johnston was fortifying Bowling 
Green ; Buckner was advancing toward Louisville; Zollicoffer had 
occupied Somerset, while Pillow and Polk had seized and fortified 
Columbus. Anderson had but few organized troops with which to 
meet even the most threatening column advancing against him, and 
being already enfeebled by age, in the midst of the greatest excite- 
ment, his health gave way, whereupon he issued an order, on the 8th 
of October, relinquishing the command. Sherman, by reason of his 
seniority, had no alternative but to assume command, although he 
modestly says : “ it was much against the grain, and in direct violation 
of Mr. Lincoln’s promise.” He adds: 


“1 am certain that, in my earliest communication to the War Department, I renewed 
the expression of my wish to remain in,a subordinate position, and that I received 
the assurance that Brigadier-General Buell would soon arrive from California, and 
would be sent to relieve me.” 


By that time he had become pretty familiar with the geography and 
resources of Kentucky, but he did not feel that he was strong enough 
to assume the offensive. He says: “ As to a forward movement, that 
fall, it was simply impracticable, for we were forced to use divergent 
lines, leading our columns farther and farther apart.” It will not 
escape the attention of the military reader that, although the first of 
these propositions may be entirely true, the last does not follow as a 
matter of course ; and even if it did, that it would not of itself be a 
sufficient justification for remaining on the defensive. After alluding 
to the “ everlasting worry” of. his position as commanding general. 
He says: “I continued to strengthen the two corps forward, and their 
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routes of supply, all the time expecting Sidney Johnston, who was a real 
general, and who had as correct information of our situation as I had, 
would unite his forces with Zollicoffer, and follow Thomas at Dick 
Robinson, or McCook at Nolin. Had he done so in October, 1861, 
he could have walked into Louisville, and the vital part of the popu- 
lation would have hailed him as a deliverer. Why he did not was a 
mystery to me then, and is now.” . . . “Conscious of our weak- 
ness, I was unnecessarily unhappy, and doubtless exhibited it too 
much to those near me; but it did seem to me that the Government, 
intent on the larger preparations of Fremont in Missouri and McClellan 
in Washington, actually ignored us in Kentucky.” 


It is not our purpose to investigate the facts in this instance, but 
merely to call attention to what Sherman supposed them to be, and 
the effect which they produced upon him, although it is fair to remark 
that he presents no proof that Johnston’s army was any stronger, bet- 
ter equipped, or better organized than his own. Both forces were 
freshly called from the ranks of the people, and if McClellan and Fre- 
mont were absorbing most of the national volunteers, it is equally 
true that Joe Johnston, Beauregard, Floyd, Price, and the other Con- 
federate leaders, were occupying centers of organization along the line 
separating the free States from the slave States, and were doubtless 
clamoring lustily for their share of the new rebel regiments. So, after 

-all, it was the old question of all starting even and seeing who could 
get ready first. It is now apparent that there was too much time 
wasted in the earlier days of the war by the generals of the Union 
army in the mere pedantry of military organization, and that the 
impatient cry raised by the people of “On to Richmond!” was 
founded in reason. It is an indisputable fact that the government had 
nearly all there was of the regular army, including three-quarters of all 
the educated officers, with a great preponderance of wealth, popula- 
tion, and material of war, besides greatly superior means of transpor- 
tation; so that, when war became inevitable, it was within her power 
to be ready first. There appears to have been but one general, and 
he occupying a subordinate command, who comprehended the true 
situation. We need hardly say that that was Grant, then in command 
at Cairo. His men were as raw as any, as hurriedly equipped and 
organized, and as ignorant of war, as those of McClellan or Sherman ; 
but he had the sagacity to see, on the other hand, that they were just 
as good man for man or regiment for regiment, and in the nature 
of things knew just as much about drill, discipline, and military 
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matters in general, as those who were gathering to oppose them. He 
also knew that a soldier, whatever may be his deficiency, learns more 
of practical warfare by a week's marching and fighting than from a 
month’s instruction in camp; and so, while others waited to organize 
and clamored for re-enforcements, he took the field and electrified 
the country by the victories of Forts Henry and Donelson. 

Returning to Sherman’s narrative, we find that while in his deep- 
est trouble, he was visited by Simon Cameron, then Secretary of War. 
A remarkable interview took place between them, in which the Gen- 
eral argued that he “should have sixty thousand men at once, and 
for offense would need two hundred thousand before we were done.” 
A full and friendly discussion followed, and the General thought he 
“had aroused Mr. Cameron to a realization of the great war that was 
before us, and was in fact upon us.” 

Shortly afterward the country was startled by a rumor which 
found its way into the newspapers, that Sherman was “ crazy, insane, 
mad,” and he tells us: ; 


“ The authority given for this report was stated to be the Secretary of War him- 
self, Mr. Cameron, who never to my knowledge took pains to affirm or denyit. My 
position was therefore, simply unbearable, and it is probable that I resented the cruel 
insult with language of intense feeling.” 


The narrative then sets forth in detail two brief official reports and 
two telegrams which he sent to Washington, as the sole evidence upon 
which he was “adjudged insane.” A statement of the interview be- 
tween himself and the Secretary of War, written by General Thomas J. 
Wood, who was present, is also given in full, and it must be said they 
contain no indication of insanity. In view of the fact that in a little 
more than two years afterward he commanded, in the same general 
zone of operations, a force numbering on paper something over three 
hundred and fifty thousand men, it is equally clear that the call for two 
hundred thousand men was far from justifying the report that he was 
crazy. About the middle of November he was succeeded in his com- 
mand by General Buell, and: thought at the time that this was done 
in fulfillment of the President’s promise to him, and as the necessary 
result of repeated requests, but is forced to admit, by implication at 
least, that he was mistaken. Alluding to this event, he challenges the 
reader’s sympathy by the following candid statement : 


“But I saw and felt, and was of course deeply moved to observe the manifest 
belief that there was more or less of truth in the rumor that the cares, perplexities, 
and anxiety of the situation had unbalanced my judgment. Still, on a review of the 
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only official documents before the War Department at the time,” he adds, “it was 
cruel for a Secretary of War to give a tacit credence to a rumor, which probably 
started without his wish or intention, yet through his instrumentality. Of course I 
could not deny the fact, and had to undergo all its painful consequences for months ; 
and, moreover, I could not hide from myself, that many of the officers and scldiers 
subsequently placed under my command, looked at me askance and with suspicion. 
Indeed, it was not until the following April that the battle of Shiloh gave me person- 
ally the chance to redeem my good name.” 


On being relieved from duty in Kentucky, he reported to Halleck 
at Louisiana, and was sent to Sedalia on special service. While 
there, he gave some preliminary orders looking to the organization of 
the troops, and the assumption of offensive operations against Price. 
“But,” he exclaims in a tone of desperation, “the newspapers 
kept harping on my insanity, and paralyzed my efforts. In spite of 
myself they tortured from me some words and acts of imprudence.” 
To make matters worse, Halleck repudiated his recommendations, 

‘and recalled him to St. Louis, where he met his wife: “ naturally and 
properly distressed ” at the painful reports which she had heard con- 
cerning him. “ This recall simply swelled the cry.”” Seeing and ‘eal- 
izing that his efforts to face the storm were useless, he asked for 
twenty days’ leave of absence, and accompanied Mrs. Sherman to 
Lancaster, where he was born, and where he supposed he “ was better 
known and appréciated.’’ While there, Halleck wrote to McClellan 
as follows: “I am satisfied that Sherman’s physical and mental sys- 
tem is so campletely broken by labor and care, as to render him, for 
the present, unfit for duty. Perhaps a few weeks may restore him.” 
He afterward quoted these words in a letter to Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, which is given at length in the narrative. 

We have recited these details, not so much with the view of pre- 
senting the evidence upon which the newspapers at that time were led 
to believe that Sherman was insane, as for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘his physical and mental system” must have 
been of the toughest fiber to resist and ultimately prevail against the 
terrible pressure which was brought upon it. Even if it had yielded 
temporarily, it would have been rather a misfortune than a disgrace. 
Moreover, it may be said that history does not afford another example 
of a general who has undergone such a trial, or who has had the 
nerve to recall the memory of it after the world had forgotten it. 
Whatever may have been the real facts in Sherman’s case, it may be 
well to remark that absolute sanity has not been regarded as neces- 
sary to the character of a successful general. Alexander the Great is 
known in history as the Madman of Macedonia, while it is an indis- 
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putable fact that Charles XII. of Sweden, and Peter the Great of 
Russia, not to mention Suwaroff, were at times more or less insane, 
and yet are justly entitled to be regarded as among the greatest soldiers 
of modern times. 

It has been suggested that this painful episode in Sherman’s career, 
taken in connection with his sleepless activity, and untiring energy 
in the performance of duty, and his well known peculiarities of form 
and coloring, together with a certain eccentricity of manner and con- 
duct, more apparent in its effects than susceptible of accurate descrip- 
tion, affords, better than any thing else, a true indication of his mental 
constitution and real character. It indicates, along with great quick- 
ness and brilliancy of intellect, a lack of that mental steadiness and 
repose so eminently characteristic of Grant and Thomas, and which 
seem almost absolutely necessary to enable a general to meet the 
great emergencies of war with confidence and success. Furthermore, 
it shows a vividness of imagination, combined with an unconscious 
sensitiveness, productive of hesitation and doubt where confidence 
and resolution should together prevail. ‘And it may be observed that 
this combination is inconsistent with that exact equilibrium of judg- 
ment and resolution which united with comprehensive knowledge, 
may be regarded as requisite in a general who aspires to a place 
among the great captains of history. 

Shortly after returning to St. Louis, late in December, from his 
leave of absence, Sherman had a conversation with Halleck and his 
chief of staff General Cullum, in reference to the best line of opera- 
tions against the enemy in Kentucky and Tennessee, and relates that 
among them, they selected the general course of the Tennessee River. 
It is understood that Cullum confirms this conversation, but claims 
that it was he and not Sherman who said, “ Naturally the center,” 
in answer to Halleck’s question about the proper point of attack for 
the purpose of breaking the enemy’s line. Upon the strength of this 
conversation, which Sherman mentions as having occurred “ more 
than a month”’ before General Grant began his advance against Forts 
Henry and Donelson, he says: “I have always given Halleck the full 
credit for that movement, which was skillful, successful, and extremely 
rich in military results.” Turning, however, to Badeau’s “ Military 
History of General Grant,” we learn that 


“ The latter never received any suggestions from anybody, except General C. F. 
Smith, as to the feasibility of capturing either of these places, and that although he 
made frequent and repeated applications to Halleck, backed by the indorsement of 
Commodore Foote, and finally went in person to head-quarters at St. Louis, for the 
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purpose of getting permission to begin the movement, his suggestions were received 
with silent neglect, or positive disapprobation, till the 30th of January, upon which 
day Halleck gave the desired permission and sent detailed instructions.” 


But the insufficiency of this claim in Halleck’s behalf is more fully 
shown by his own letter to McClellan, dated January 20, 1862.* This 
letter makes it clear that, while Halleck regarded the line of the 
Tennessee and Cumberland “as the great central line of the Western 
theater of war,” he had not at that time made any special plan, or 
“designated any particular line or lines of operations’’; that he did 
not think the movement could be made “ without a force of at least 
60,000 men”; that the strength of the force then at Cairo was only 
about 15,000, and finally that he did not hope, with all the resources 
of his own command backed by those of the"North-western States, to 
concentrate sufficient troops to form the proposed column before “the 
middle or last of February.” When it is remembered that Grant 
began his movement on the 2d of February, with only about 17,000 
men; that Fort Henry fell on the 6th, and that Fort Donelson, with 
65 guns and nearly 15,000 troops, surrendered on the 16th, the injus- 
tice of Sherman’s conclusion is apparent. The truth is more correctly 
stated by Badeau, as follows: “ Halleck’s whole share in the design or 
execution of this campaign was confined to forwarding re-enforce- 
ments.” 

It will not be forgotten that Grant’s successes not only inspired 
the North with confidence, but compelled the immediate evacuation 
of Central and West Tennessee, as well as of all Kentucky, by the 
Southern armies. 

Buell, with the army he had received from Sherman, marched 
unresisted through Nashville and formed a junction with Grant at 
Pittsburgh Landing, or Shiloh meeting-house, in time to assist in 
again defeating the rebel forces which had concentrated in Northern 
Mississippi, and assumed the offensive. Meanwhile, Sherman had 
been relieved from the command of the camp of instruction at St. 
Louis, and been assigned to active duty in the field. His division 
composed entirely of new regiments, constituted a part of the re-en- 
forcements which were sent to strengthen Grant. It took part in 
the battle of Shiloh, but disappeared almost entirely from the field at 
the first onset of the rebels. Sherman himseif, according to all 
accounts, acted with great intrepidity throughout the engagement, 
winning Grant’s commendation, and his friendship as well. In the 
campaign against Corinth which followed shortly afterward, Grant 


* See Boynton’s letters to the ‘‘ Cincinnati Gazette,” soon to appear in book form. 
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was assigned to the nominal position of second in command; but was 
really relieved of all power and responsibility. Smarting under this 
ingenious form of injustice, and feeling that he was in the way, he 
applied for a leave of absence, and was on the eve of starting for St. 
Louis, when Sherman called upon him, and citing his own case, 
begged him to stay, with the hope that ‘‘ some happy incident might 
restore him to favor and his true place.” The friendship thus begun, 
whatever may have been its effect upon Grant, certainly had a great 
influence on Sherman’s career, for notwithstanding his brilliant abil- 
ities and the strong support which he received from Senator Sherman 
and the family of his father-in-law, Mr. Ewing, it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that he could have reached to the high places which he suc- 
cessively filled, but for Grant's partiality and official kindness. He 
gave Grant good advice; in return, Grant gave him praise, and called 
him to high command, and great power, which are the stepping-stones 
to fame. We do not wish to intimate that Sherman was ungrateful 
or inappreciative, ‘but we have searched his memoirs in vain for such 
an acknowledgment of the benefits which he received from this friend- 
ship, as their number and magnitude seem to demand. 

Sherman’s account of the battle of Shiloh is confined mostly to 
the original official reports, and contains but little new material, and’ 
none which throws any satisfactory light upon the questions which 
have arisen concerning its various aspects. It is therefore disappoint- 
ing and unsatisfactory. It, however, makes it clear, if indeed there 
was ever any doubt, that General C. F. Smith selected the land- 
ing-place and the encampment, and had practical control of every- 
thing connected with them till a short time before the battle. They, 
and not Grant, were primarily responsible for the failure to throw up 
breastworks, or construct abattis or slashings. It will also be remem- 
bered, that although Grant visited that part of his forces several times, 
after Smith’s sickness had compelled Halleck, on the 17th of March, 
to restore him to the command, he had ridden out from his head-quar- 
ters at Savannah, early on the morning the action began, for the pur 
pose of meeting and conferring with Buel, whose army was about to 
form a junction with him, and that he was thereby delayed in reach- 
ing the field till the first hard fighting was over. Sherman denies that 
there was any surprise, and it may be that there was not, and yet he 
fails to show that he had fathomed the enemy’s designs, or was pro- 
perly prepared to resist them.* He says: “ We did not fortify our 
camps against attack, because we had no orders to do so, and because 


* See ‘‘ History of the Army of the Cumberland,” by Van Horne, Vol. i. 
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such a course would have made our raw men timid.” Again he tells 
us: “Ata later period of the war we could have rendered this posi- 
tion impregnable in one night, but at this time we did not do it, and 
it may be it is well we did not.” 

Without pausing to point out the maxims which rendered it obli- 
gatory upon the commander of the advanced troops, selecting a point 
for a secondary base of operations, to fortify his camp, and if needs 
be without orders, we must express surprise at the reasons given above 
for not doing so. It is difficult to imagine, without explanation, how in- 
trenchments, under the circumstances of the case in point, could render 
any kind of troops timid ; or, granting the timidity, what advantages 
could arise to an army fighting in the open field which could possibly 
outweigh those arising from the use of fortifications, even of the 
simplest character. It will occur to most readers, whether soldiers 
or civilians, that an ordinary line of rifle trench, to say nothing of a 
fortified line of stronger profile, with intervals, such as the French 
engineers have especially designed for the use of-raw troops, would 
have enabled-the Union army to receive the enemy upon that occa- 
sion in such a manner as would at least have given him no ground for 
claiming a surprise. Ifthe military art, as set forth in the books, did 
not at that time clearly justify such fortifications, the course of events 
during that memorable battle would certainly require that the maxims 
should be so amended as to leave no doubt about the course to be 
pursued in all similar cases thereafter. The fact is, however, that this 
lesson had been previously well taught by military writers, and hence, 
so far as we are concerned, it is only necessary to call attention to it 
again. 

After the termination of Halleck’s campaign against Corinth, and 
the division of his great army into its constituent elements, he was 
called to Washington, leaving Grant commanding in West Tennessee, 
and Buell in Middle Tennessee. Shortly afterward Bragg assumed 
the offensive, and drove the latter back through Nashville—almost to 
Louisville ; and about the same time Price and Van Dorn advanced 
against detachments of Grant’s troops at Iuka and Corinth, but were 
defeated. Halleck, as commander-in-chief in that theater, and after- 
ward as the successor of McClellan in the general direction of mili- 
tary operations, was indubitably responsible for this “ policy of dis- 
‘persion, or ‘ pepper-box strategy,’ as it has been derisively but not 
inaptly called ” ; and yet Sherman expected “immediate and impor- 
tant results” from the transfer of that general to Washington. 
Sherman played a subordinate part in the operations after the 
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battle of Shiloh and the occupation of Corinth, and he has little to 
say of them in his memoirs. But it has long been recognized that no 
period of the war was more distinctly characterized by bad military 
policy on the part of the government, and therefore none offering so 
many subjects for criticism and censure. On this account it is to be 
regretted that he does not give the rein to his powers of analysis, and 
point out the valuable lessons which he could not fail to have discpvered. 
He, however, passes hastily, over the events which took place, till he 
finds himself in command at Memphis, in the month of July, 1862. 
There he was compelled, as commanding officer, to deal with the 
slavery question, the trade in cotton, and articles contraband of war, 
as well as the complicated relations between the non-combatants and 
the military authorities. His memoirs abound with letters and orders 
touching these various subjects, and aptly illustrating the vigor and 
comprehensiveness of his mind, as well as the ardor of his patriotism. 

After the defeat of Price and Van Dorn, Grant gathered his forces 
for a movement through Northern Mississippi toward Vicksburg, but 
owing to the lateness of the season, the difficult nature of the country, 
and the operation of the enemy’s cavalry against his communications, 
he relinquished the overland campaign, and concentrated his available 
forces at Memphis, for the purpose of transporting them by water to 
Milliken’s Bend. Sherman had already been sent down the river, with 
four strong divisions, for the purpose of securing a lodgment on the 
highlands near the mouth of the Yazoo, above and back of Vicksburg. 
This was his first considerable undertaking as the commander of 
a great detachment, and is principally noticeable from that fact, and 
on account of the severe check which he received, December 29th, at 
the battle of Chickasaw Bayou. He was immediately afterward suc- 
ceeded by General McClernand, who had been appointed to the com- 
mand of the expeditionary forces, by order of the President, and his 
relief on the heels of a disaster, to use his own words: 


“ Raised the usual cry at the North of ‘ repulse, failure, and bungling."” He adds: 
“There was no bungling on my part, for I never worked harder or with more intens- 
ity of purpose in my life.” Andagain: “ Although in all official reports I assumed the 
whole responsibility, I have ever felt that had General Morgan promptly and skill- 
fully sustained the lead of Frank Blair’s brigade on that day, we should have broken 
the rebel fine, and effected a lodgment on the hills behind Vicksburg. . . But 
had we succeeded, we might have found ourselves in a worse trap when General © 
Pemberton was at full liberty to turn his whole force against us.” 


While we can not appreciate how this failure could have been 
looked upon as a “ blessing in disguise,” it is quite apparent that 
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Sherman did all in his power, and as much as any one else could have 
_done, to secure success. Grant, although disappointed at the result, 
always gave him “full credit for the skill of the movement,” and 
excused its failure on account of the “almost impregnable nature of 
the ground.” It was to Grant that he was indebted for this oppor- 
tunity, and it was Grant who stood between him and a blinded public 
indignation. | 

Immediately after McClernand assumed command, Sherman asked 
permission to go up the Arkansas river, and clear out Arkansas Post ; 
but after an interview between the two generals and Admiral Porter, 
commanding the Mississippi flotilla, McClernand “concluded to go 
himself and take his whole force.” - Porter did the same, and after a 
sharp engagement on the 11th of January, 1863, at close quarters with 
his iron clads, silenced the enemy’s guns, and enabled the troops to 
capture the entire garrison, consisting of nearly 5,000 men. Sherman 
claims the credit of this movement, and seems fairly to be entitled to it. 

Before the fleet of gunboatsand transports left the Arkansas river, 
General Grant had issued orders and made dispositions for concen- 
trating all his available forces at Milliken’s Bend, to which place he 
went in person for the purpose of directing the movements against 
Vicksburg, now come to be regarded by the government and the 
people as the great strategic point in the western theater of war. The 
story of the abortive attempts which were made to get a lodgment 
on the high lands of the Mississippi by the way of Yazoo Pass, Steele’s 
Bayou, Coldwater, and Tallahatchee rivers, Deer Creek, and Rolling 
Fork ; and of the equally futile efforts to pass Vicksburg by opening 
canals through the peninsula in front of the city, or through the 
bayous farther inland on the Louisiana side, is too familiar to need 
rehearsal here. Sherman performed the part assigned him in those 
harassing operations zealously and well; but when it came to running 
by the batteries and turning Vicksburg by crossing the river below, 
he thought the hazard too great. Although he denies that he “ pro- 
tested ” against the plan finally adopted, he admits that he did write 
a letter, dated April 8, 1863, which he quotes at length, advising 
Grant, for reasons which he declined to name: “to call upon his corps 
commanders for their opinions, concise and positive, on the best gen- 
eral plan of campaign.”” In this Petter he proposed to make the line 
‘of the Yallabusha the base of operations against the railroad centers 
of Mississippi, and gave his own plan in detail for moving and supply- 
ing the army, by means of the Yazoo Pass, Coldwater, and Talla- 
hatchee rivers, and the railroad from Memphis to Grenada. This 
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letter was addressed to Colonel Rawlins; it was thoroughly respectful 
and subordinate in tone, and closed with the following words : “‘ What- 
ever plan of action he may adopt, will receive from me the same zealous 
co-operation and energetic support as though conceived by myself.” 
In explanation of it, Sherman says: “It was meant particularly to 
induce General Grant to call on McClernand for a similar expression 
of opinion,” though it will not escape observation that it was unneces- 
sarily long and indirect, if that was its main object. Badeau states 
that “ Sherman was doubtless induced to take this step by his anxiety 
for the success of the campaign as well as for the reputation of his 
chief,” and this view of the matter is partly confirmed by the recollec- 
tion of one of Grant's staff officers, whom Sherman is reported to 
have asked to exert his influence against the turning movement which 
was finally carried into effect. Be this as it may, it is quite certain 
that Grant paid no heed to it, but destroyed the letter without enter- 
ing it upon the records, and in Sherman's words, “ went on quietly 
to work out his own designs.” The results of those designs are now 
known to all, and constitute one of the most brilliant as well as one 
of the most instructive chapters in the history of modern warfare. 
General Grant, with his well-known modesty, may have subsequently 
admitted, as stated in the memoirs, that he would have gone on from 
Oxford in December, 1862, if he had then known as much about 
marching and maintaining armies as he afterward learned, but it may 
well be doubted that he could have captured Vicksburg from that 
direction in January at all, much less “ quite as easily as hé afterward 
did” from Grand Gulf and below, in July. When it is considered that 
the streams recommended by General Sherman for lines of supply 
and communication were narrow, crooked, and obstructed by fallen 
timber and overhanging trees, and defended by fortifications of great 
strength, and were therefore impracticable, Grant will be abundantly 
justified on purely military grounds, as it is now well known he was 
on personal and political grounds, for adhering to his own plans instead 
of adopting Sherman’s. A winter march through Northern Mississippi, . 
cut up by swamps and swollen rivers, denuded of its supplies, and 
defended by a large and well equipped army, even if practicable, must 
necessarily have entailed great hardship and loss of life upon the 
invading force, while it could not possibly have ended in such a com- 
plete and overwhelming victory as that which signalized the plan 
which was followed. 

Immediately after the fall of Vicksburg, Sherman went in pursuit 
of Joe Johnston, following him to Jackson, while Grant, still later, 
VoL. 11.—51 
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went to New Orleans for the purpose of conferring with Banks about 
future operations. Halleck again interfered, breaking up the nation’s 
only victorious army, instead of pushing it vigorously into Central 
Alabama, and thus averting the terrible disaster which befell Rosecrans 
at the battle of Chickamauga. Sherman was permitted to relinquish 
the pursuit on account of the hot weather; the Thirteenth corps, and 
finally a part of the Sixteenth, were sent to re-enforce Banks; Steele, 
with a considerable force was sent to Arkansas, and the remainder of 
the army of the Tennessee was compelled by orders from Washington 
to stand on the defensive, or rather to remain in idleness throughout 
the summer, for there was no hostile force near enough to attract its 
attention or make it afraid. It was rudely startled into activity by 
the battle of Chickamauga, which took place on the I9th and 2oth of 
September. Mr. Stanton, who was then Secretary of War, became 
thoroughly aroused; the public had lost confidence in Halleck as 
commander-in-chief, as well as in Rosecrans, then commanding the 
army of the Cumberland, and thus it became necessary to make 
changes and adopt the most vigorous measures. The three depart- 
ments of the Ohio, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee, in pursu- 
ance of a recommendation previously made by Grant, were united 
into one great department, thereafter known as the Military Division 
of the Mississippi. Grant was assigned to the chief command, and 
was ordered by the Secretary of War to do whatever he might think 
best to regain the advantages which had been lost. He went at once 
to Chattanooga, relieving Rosecrans, and assigning Thomas to the 
command of the army of the Cumberland. He gave Sherman the 
command of the army of the Tennessee, “ with head-quarters in the 
field”; and directed him to hurry forward, “with all possible dis- 
patch,” the re-enforcements he had previously started to Chatta- 
nooga. His corps went by steamer to Memphis, and thence, via 
Corinth, Florence, and Decatur, to Bridgeport. The march was 
made with great rapidity, and in the face of great difficulties. Sher- 
man and his staff narrowly escaped capture upon more than one 
occasion; but they and their gallant followers finally reached their 
destination without serious loss or delay, and in time to participate 
in the battle of Missionary Ridge, where, although they did not 
completely carry out the part which was assigned to them, in all its 
details, they rendered most important service, and fully repaid the 
army of the Cumberland for its timely assistance at Shiloh. It is 
not within the limits of this paper to enter into an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of that interesting battle, or even to follow the narrative through 
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the details which it gives. It must suffice to recall the general plan 
of operations, and to point out the most salient features of the various 
actions and final victory. 

Sherman relates that when he first reached Chattanooga, in advance 
of his column, he found that place “ besieged,” but this is not strictly 
correct. It is true that the Union army occupied the fortifications of 
Chattanooga, and that the opposing forces occupied an intrenched 
line extending from the Tennessee river above to the river below 
the city, along Missionary Ridge, across Chattanooga valley, to the 
top and northern end of Lookout Mountain; but they were not 
engaged in carrying on any of the usual operations of a siege. Their 
intrenchments were merely works of circumvallation, thrown up to 
protect their own position—which would have been otherwise very 
weak, particularly in the valley. As a matter of course this resulted 
in cutting off all communication between the Union army and the 
country south of it, as well as in severing the railroad between 
Chattanooga and Bridgeport, which, between these points, is also 
situated on the south side of the river. But it should not be for- 
gotten that communication was still open by the mountain roads on 
the north side of the river; and had been re-established by the rail- 
road to within a few miles of Chattanooga by Hooker's movement 
into Lookout valley, before Sherman's corps arrived. So far, there- 
fore, as it concerned Sherman’s command, the situation at the time of 
its arrival, November 20, was as follows: Thomas, with the army of 
the Cumberland, held the fortifications of Chattanooga, Hooker occu- 
pied a position at, Wauhatchee, protecting the railroad back to Bridge- 
port, and covering the bridge at Brown’s Ferry; and every thing was 
in readiness to assume the offensive as soon as Sherman could reach 
the position assigned to him on the extreme left of the Union line. 
The general plan of operations which Grant had already decided 
upon, and which was finally carried out, required Sherman to cross the 
Tennessee river at a point just below the mouth of the Chickamauga, 
by the means of a pontoon bridge under the protection of artillery, 
and to advance against the right flank of the rebel army, securing “ the 
heights of Missionary Ridge, from the northern extremity to about 
the railroad tunnel, before the enemy could concentrate against him.” 
Thomas was to concentrate his troops mostly on the left flank, and 
form a connection with Sherman, holding one division in readiness to 
move wherever ordered, while Hooker was to attack Lookout Moun- 
tain. The preliminary movements were all executed substantially as 
ordered; Hooker captured Lookout Mountain and established con- 
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nection with Thomas’s right flank. Thomas carried Orchard Knoll, 
and Sherman crossed the river in safety, and was joined by Howard’s 
corps from Thomas’s left flank. Thus the whole Union army was 
concentrated on the south bank of the river. Bragg’s left had been 
beaten and driven back, his advanced posts had been driven in, while 
his right flank and rear were seriously threatened. Sherman, how- 
.ever, lost time in fortifying, and failed to carry the heights, as far as 
was expected.* When it was too late, he made several attacks, but 
they were disjointed and ineffectual. The principal result produced 
by them was to induce Bragg to concentrate the most of his force 
on that part of his line; so that when Thomas, later in the day, 
advanced against the rifle-pits on his front, by way of a diversion, 
he carried every thing before him, not only to his own surprise, but 
to the surprise of Bragg. Sherman was so completely held at bay 
that “it was not till after dark that he learned the complete success 
at the center,” and received Grant’s orders “ to pursue on the north 
side of.the Chickamauga Creek.” 

The inference to be drawn from his narrative, is that the battle was 
fought and won exactly as it was intended to be; and yet Sherman 
bears involuntary testimony to the contrary when he confesses that 
he was foiled, and intimates that this was due to Thomas’s failure to 
attack “ early in the day.” The fact is, Grant did notify Sherman 
that Thomas would advance simultaneously with him “at an early 
hour” on the last morning of the battle; and that the latter, for 
reasons not necessary to detail here, did not advance till about three 
o'clock in the afternoon; but Thomas, in his official report, which 
was published by the Committee on the Conduct of the War, and has 
never been denied, explicitly calls attention to the fact “that the 
original plan of operations was somewhat modified, to meet and take 
the best advantage of emergencies which necessitated material modi- 
fications of that plan.” He would have been still more precise if he 
had said that the plan was never formally changed, for although the 
victory was gained by means entirely unexpected and unforeseén by 
any one save Grant, no formal order was issued in any way modifying 
the part assigned to Sherman, while the order under which Thomas 
made his first and only advance, was given to meet the emergency of 
Sherman’s failure, and was merely supplemental to the order to advance 
“at an early hour.” It is well known that the brigade and division 
commanders and their men, without orders, continued their advance 
till they had crowned the precipitous heights of Missionary Ridge, and 


* See Van Horne’s “ History of the Army of the Cumberland.” Vol. i. 
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gained an unexpected but signal and complete victory. The result 
was so surprising, and withal so gratifying, that no one stopped at 
the time to consider the means by which it was gained, or to inquire 
who had failed to perform his part.* 

Sherman was detached at once, with his own and Granger's corps, 
for the purpose of going to the relief of Burnside, who was then 
besieged by Longstreet in Knoxville, East Tennessee; and by rapid 
marching he reached that point on the 6th of December. Longstreet, 
aware of his movements, abandoned the siege and took up his line of 
march toward the north-east. Sherman’s mission having been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, he returned with his own corps in the direction 
of Chattanooga, while Granger and Burnside went in pursuit of the 
retiring enemy. : 

During the long and difficult march beginning at the bank of the 
Mississippi, and ending at Knoxville, Sherman displayed the highest 
qualities of a general in moving and supplying his corps and in sur- 
mounting the natural obstacles in his way. The ingenuity and celerity 
of the soldiers, in building and repairing bridges, as well as the endur- 
ance and cheerfulness with which they performed their various duties 
and overcame the hardships and privations of the campaign, are 
especially worthy of praise. Indeed it may well be said, that the 
performances of both Sherman and his troops, upon that and their 
subsequent marches, stand unrivaled by those of any general and 
army of modern times. Sherman is a master in the department of 
logistics, and it may well be claimed that American soldiers surpass all 
others, not only in activity and endurance, but in the intelligence with 
which they learn and perform the duties of pioneers and pontoniers. 
It may well be doubted if ever an army of Europeans made such long 
and rapid marches, crossing so many wide and rapid rivers, and 
traversing such poor roads, with so few of the usual and necessary 
facilities, as did the army of the Tennessee under Grant and Sherman. 

After the termination of the campaign about Chattanooga, Sher- 
man was ordered to gather the available portion of his command 
about Vicksburg, and make a raid in the direction of Central Alabama. 
The public understood at that time that the object of this move- 
ment was to capture Mobile, and perhaps Montgomery; and Grant 
certainly hoped that one or both of these places would be taken. His 
letters to Thomas in explanation thereof leave no room for doubt on — 
this point, and indeed there was no other object to be attained which 
could at all justify the movement. It is, however, equally clear that 


* For full details, see Van Horne’s “ History of the Army of the Cumberland.” Vol. i. 
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Grant gave no positive orders that either of these places should be 
taken, but trusted entirely to the discretion of Sherman. The latter 
declares in his memoirs that it was never any part of his plan to go 
beyond Meridian, and it is a matter of history that he did not do so. 
It was in the vicinity of that place that he encountered the enemy in 
force, but without bringing them to an engagement. Why he did not 
has never been satisfactorily explained. It is certain that he relin- 
quished the campaign, and after breaking up the railroads for several 
miles in all directions from that place, marched leisurely back toward 
Vicksburg. It was in co-operation with this movement against Meri- 
dian‘that General Sooy Smith, at that time Grant’s chief of cavalry, 
was expected to lead a mounted column from Memphis. Owing to 
the fact that his command was composed of widely scattered and 
somewhat disorganized regiments, and that rains and swollen streams 
delayed their concentration, Smith did not get started in time. He 
encountered Forrest, with a force about equal to his own, and know- 
ing he could not reach Meridian before Sherman would leave it, he 
also resolved to fall back ta the place from which he started. Sher- 
man was greatly disappointed, and seems to have censured Smith 
more severely than the circumstances appear to warrant. 

Grant meanwhile had been promoted to the grade of Lieutenant- 
General, and had been assigned to the command of all our armies. 
Before setting out for his new field of duty, he designated Sherman to 
succeed him in the command of the Military Division of the Mississippi, 
and sent for him for the purpose of conferring with him about plans for 
_ the future. Sherman publishes, with pardonable pride, the letter which 
Grant wrote him before starting east, saying among other things: 

“but what.I want, is to express my thanks to you and McPherson, 
as the men to whom above all others I feel indebted for whatever I 
have had of success.” Sherman’s reply is also given at length in the 
memoirs, and while it is eloquent, and in the main, kind and compli- 
mentary, we can not forego the duty of calling attention to the 
closing paragraphs, which contain not only bad advice, but show that 
the writer did not at ail understand Grant’s character or the signifi- 
cance of his appointment to the highest rank then known in the army. 
We quote as follows : 


“ Now as to the future. Do not stay in Washington. Halleck is better qualified 
than you are to stand the buffets of intrigue or policy. Come out west; take to 
yourself the whole Mississippi valley ; let us make it dead sure, and I tell you the 
Atlantic slope and Pacific shores will follow its destiny as sure as the limbs of a tree 
live or die with the main trunk! . . . For God’s sake and for ycur country’s 
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sake, come out of Washington. Here lies the seat of the coming empire ; and from 
the west, when our task is done, we will make short work of Charleston and Rich- 
mond, and the impoverished coast of the Atlantic.” 


It is impossible to predict what would have been the result, had 
Grant followed this advice, but it has been truthfully said that his 
assumption of the command of the army of the Potomac, 


“against the advice of such a friend as Sherman, had a deeper and more chivalric 
significance than is apparent at the first glance; for while it was ‘ of itself a recog- 
nition of that primacy of interest and importance which belonged to that army,’ he 
saw, with the intuitive and unerring perception of a heroic and loyal nature, that his 
acceptance of the Lieutenant-Generalship carried with it the inevitable duty of under- 
taking to ‘ overwhelm the foremost army of the Confederacy under the Confederacy’s 
foremost leader." He must have felt that Congress had bestowed upon him the 
high rank of lieutenant-general, and clothed him with its ample powers, the better 
to prepare him for a trial of prowess with Lee and the army under his command. 
Lee’s soldiers had defeated McClellan, Hooker, and Burnside. They had baffled 
every effort on the part of Meade ; and so long as they remained to bar the road to 
Richmond and uphold the rebel cause, so long would rebellion continue, and the 
country remain divided against itself. Grant saw this as plainly as any man could 
see it, and knew that he could no more decline the trial with Lee, without injuring 
his fame and weakening his power to command, than the country could afford to 
allow its life-blood and treasure to be fruitlessly wasted at the hands of incompetent 
generals. He realized too truly the significance of his new rank, and the task which 
it imposed upon him, to be turned from his duty either by the difficulties and dangers 
attending it, or the solicitations of devoted but misjudging friends.” * 


Grant’s departure for the east left Sherman in supreme command 
of all the loyal forces west of the Alleghany Mountains, except the 
small portion serving with Canby on the Gulf Coast. His military 
division included nearly the entire theater of war between the 


' Mississippi river and the South Atlantic seaboard, and his forces 


reached the enormous number of 352,000 men, present and absent. 
He had again come into an independent command, and one which, 
at this time, far outnumbered the force he had told Mr. Cameron, 
only two years before, would be required on that line of opera- 
tions. He had outgrown his excessive modesty, and no longer sought 
a subordinate position. Experience had hardened and strength- 
ened his character, and toned down his excitable temperament, so 
that he could now undergo the labor and annoyances of a great com- 
mand with a fair degree of equanimity. He had outlived the derange- 
ment of his “ physical and mental system,” due to the overwork in 
the earlier days of the war, and under the inspiring influence of suc- 


* Dana and Wilson’s “ Life of Grant.” 
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cess and promotion, had outgrown its worst effects. He enjoyed 
Grant’s confidence to the fullest extent, and hence,:in the compre- 
hensive plan for the concurrent movement of all the armies, he was 
not annoyed with detailed instructions, but was left free to manage 
his part of the general plan in his own way. He was simply directed 
“to move against Johnston's army, to break it up, and to get into the 
interior of the enemy’s country as far as he could, inflicting all the 
damage he could against their war resources.” Before the general 
advance finally began, Grant wrote him, by the hand of Colonel Com- 
. stock, warning him that the enemy, in a fit of desperation, might 

“ abandon one part of their line of defense and throw their whole strength upon the 


other ;”’ adding, “with the majority of military commanders they might do this. 
But you have had too much experience in traveling light, and subsisting upon the 


country, to be caught by such a ruse. I hope my experience has not been thrown 


away. My directions, then, would be, if the enemy in your front show signs of join- 
ing Lee, follow him up to the full extent of your ability. Iwill prevent the concen- 
tration of Lee upon your front, if it is in the power of this army to do it.” 


With these instructions as his guide, Sherman bent all his energies to 
the collection of all his available troops in the neighborhood of Chat- 
tanooga, and to supplying them with clothing, food, forage, and 
ammunition. He issued orders cutting down the allowance of wagons 
and camp equipage to a minimum ; but with all he could do the line 
of single-track railway back to Louisville was taxed to its utmost 
capacity. By the time he was ready to assume the offensive, he had 
with him, “ present for battle,” about 100,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, 
and 254 guns, or an aggregate effective strength of 114,812 men; and 
through the return of veterans, furloughed men, and convalescents, 
he was enabled to maintain this strength substantially unimpaired 
till after the capture of Atlanta, notwithstanding the casualties of the 
campaign. This enormous, force did not include 23,101 effective 
troops left at various points on the Mississippi, 22,073 in Middle 
Tennessee and Northern Alabama, and 5,681 in East Tennessee, 
amounting to a total of 50,855. Neither did it include the sick, the 
teamsters, the extra duty men, or the men absent with leave, all 
going to make up a grand aggregate of 352,265. When it is con- 
sidered that there were no other grand operations contemplated 
within his theater of war, our admiration for the skill which collected 
and ofganized this great moving force, must be somewhat qualified 
by the fact that, after all, only one man out of every three, which the 
government was paying, was used for offensive purposes by Sherman. 
When it is remembered, in addition, that upon no occasion were half 
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of those with him actually engaged in battle, we obtain, at the same 
time, an idea, though an imperfect one, of the extravagance and waste- 
fulness of war, especially under our volunteer military system. It is not 
our purpose to institute a comparison between Sherman and the other 
prominent generals, in reference to the ratio between effectives and 
non-effectives, or between the forces utilized in actual campaigns and 
those shown to have been enrolled, but we are quite sure that such a 
comparison would be of great value, and that Sherman, at that time 
had something to learn in reference to mobilizing the men under his 
control. It is evident, however, that in the great campaign which fol- 
lowed, he had all the men he required, since he not only drove. the 
enemy beyond Atlanta, but when the latter made a counter-invasion of 
Tennessee, he met a force, belonging to Sherman’s general command, 
strong enough to destroy him. This was due, however, as much to 
the liberal policy of the government in calling out an overwhelming 
force, and to Thomas’s admirable steadiness and good sense in reor- 
ganizing and using the heterogeneous parts of it which fell to his lot, 
as to any special foresight or good judgment on the part of Sherman. 

The manner in which Sherman kept his army supplied, and main- 
tained his communication with the rear, by a single line of railway, 
nearly 500 miles long, and much of it running through a hostile coun- 
try, affords one of the most instructive lessons in modern warfare. 
We can not say too much in praise of that performance, or in con- 
demnation of the policy on the part of the enemy which rendered it 
possible. It will be remembered that the latter had two considerable 
corps of cavalry, at that stage of the war: the one under Wheeler, 
estimated at 10,000 men, operating in conjunction with Johnston, and 
the other under Forrest, operating independently in Northern Alabama 
and Mississippi, with an effective force of about 12,000 men. Had 
these two corps been united under the command of a competent 
leader, they could certainly have broken Sherman’s communications, 
and kept them broken so much as to render it impossible for him to 
keep his army supplied. On the other hand, Sherman had an immense 
mounted force, on paper, and a considerable number—not far from 
10,000 effective men—actually with him in the field; but with all 
his efforts they failed to materially disturb Johnston’s communica- 
tions, although they were continually running across them. So futile 
were all their efforts, that Sherman finally lost all confidence in 
cavalry, and despaired of getting any service out of that arm worth 
having. The fact is, however, that bad as was the rebel use of that 
arm, his was worse; for while Johnston used his one corps as a unit 
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to resist attack, Sherman left his under the control of the chiefs of 
cavalry of the different armies to which it belonged, and used it in 
detachments, for the purpose of making raids, and long, but unimpor- 
tant expeditions. He overworked it, and demoralized it, wearing out 
the horses and destroying the confidence of the men. This was, per- 
haps, partly due to the fact that he was himself an artillery officer, and 
did not fully appreciate the capacity and uses of cavalry, and partly 
to his restless and impatient temperament, which would permit neither 
himself nor anybody else to take the proper amount of rest. It is 
proper to add, however, that, in the latter part of September, 1864, 
he called upon Grant for a general to reorganize and command his 
cavalry, to whom he gave carte-blanche, permitting him to write his 
own orders, and heartily entering into all his plans for creating a 
corps out of the widely scattered, but abundant and splendid mate- 
rials which were available for that purpose. The new corps con- 
sisted of seventy-two regiments of cavalry and mounted infantry, 
divided into seven divisions, of two and three brigades each, and 
when hostilities ceased in the following May, its effective strength, 
although not all collected into one body, was about 35,000 men and 
horses. It will be remembered, also, that the nucleus of this corps 
took a most important part in the battle of Nashville, capturing many 
guns and prisoners ; and that the main body afterward marched from 
Eastport, on the Tennessee river, through Central Alabama, for the 
purpose of rejoining Sherman on his way to Virginia, capturing the 
fortified cities of Selma, Columbus, and Macon, with 6,820 prisoners, 
280 pieces of artillery, 22 stands of colors, destroying two gunboats, 
99,000 small arms, besides 235,000 bales of cotton, and all the mills, 
collieries, iron works, factories, arsenals, and railroad bridges and roll- 
ing stock found on the line of march; and finally capturing Davis and 
most of his cabinet, and paroling 59,000 rebel soldiers who were strag- 
gling home from Lee and Johnston’s armies.* 

Keturning to the memoirs, we must pass hastily over the events 
of the Atlanta campaign, which was inaugurated by a demonstration 
under Thomas and Schofield, against Rockyface, and a well planned 
turning movement through Snake Creek Gap by McPherson. From 
the official dispatches and reports alluded to, it appears that this plan 
grew out of one recommended by Thomas to Grant, and subsequently 
to Sherman, in which Thomas proposed that the demonstration should 
be made by McPherson and Schofield, while he, with his army of 60,000 


* “ History of the Campaign of Mobile, including the co-operative operations of General 
Wilson’s Cavalry in Alabama.” By Bievet Major-Gencral C. C. Andrews. 
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men, should make the turning movement through Snake Creek Gap, 
and striking Johnston in the rear, either destroy his army or drive him 
from the railroad, and compel him to make an eccentric retreat through 
the broken and barren region of Northern Georgia. There is no doubt 
that Thomas's plan was the better of the two, but Sherman preferred 
his own modification of it. McPherson found the Gap undefended, 
and his advance got within a mile of Resaca; but finding that place 
strongly fortified, but defended by only one brigade, he retired without 
attacking it or taking possession of the railroad, and thus gave John- 
ston the opportunity of falling back. Speaking of this, Sherman says: 
“Such an opportunity does not occur twice in a single life, but at 
the critical moment McPherson seems to have been a little timid.” 
It certainly was a great opportunity for a dashing advance, but in - 
view of the fact that Sherman had chosen to send a smaller instead 
of a larger force upon this most vital movement, and had himself 
authorized its retirement to Snake Creek Gap, under contingencies of 
which McPherson was to be the judge, and immediately after the 
withdrawal, had notified Halleck that it was done “according to 
instructions,” it is unfortunate that he should have omitted those 
instructions from the memoirs, and at the same time visited McPher- 
son with his censure. This is the more to be regretted, because 
McPherson died on the field of battle in front of Atlanta, leaving his 
fame to his comrades and to his commanding general. 

‘The story of the campaign from Resaca to Atlanta has been told 
so often that it is familiar at least to American readers, even at this 
date, and need not be repeated here. Sherman, by turning first one 
flank and then the other, compelled his overweighted opponent to 
retreat steadily step by step, till the almost impregnable position of 
Kenesaw was reached. Here a deadly grapple took place, Sherman 
had despaired of bringing his wary antagonist to an engagement in the 
open field, and grown tired of “ stretching out,” resolved to attack him 
fiercely in his works, partly, it has been said, toshow him and the country 
that he and his army could assault “ fortified lines” as well as the army 
of the Potomac, and partly in the hope that his great preponderance 
of force would enable him “ to thrust in a strong head of column,” and 
gain a complete victory. The attack was made bravely and fiercely, 
and cost the country many gallant men.and several promising generals, 
but withal it failed to dislodge the enemy. Johnston held his ground, 
and although he saw the national lines broken and shattered before 
him, he did not dare risk a counter attack. This was his first great 
chance, and such an one as had not been presented him before, but, 
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feeling “his great inferiority in force, he clung to his breastworks, 
till another flanking movement compelled him to abandon them, 
and take up a new position, this time behind the Chattahoochee. 
This position was also turned, and then the patience of the rebel 
authorities was exhausted. They made haste to relieve Johnston; 
and. put Hood, a younger and more dashing man, in command. Sher- 
man soon heard of the change, and knew that it foreboded a change 
of policy also. He therefore pressed forward more cautiously, if pos- 
sible, than formerly, and after he had gotten within sight of Atlanta, 
and had that fated city almost within his grasp, he was suddenly 
checked in his deliberate movements by a tremendous onset upon his 
left flank. Hood had taken the offensive, and under the cover of 
darkness made a turning movement with the mass of his forces, falling 
upon McPherson's army, and enveloping a great part of its front flank 
andrear. A terrible battle ensued, in which our men fought, first from 
one side and then the other side, of their breastworks, or fought 
without breastworks, facing in whatever direction the enemy came; 
and he seemed at times to come from all directions. Every man did 
his duty ; the gallant McPherson lost his life, and was succeeded by 
the no less gallant Logan; Blair, Dodge, Giles Smith, Belknap, and 
other commanders, vied with each other in gallant deeds upon that 
terrible day. They fought it out single-handed and alone. Sherman 
gives but few details of their prowess, and says he purposely allowed 
the army of the Tennessee to fight this battle almost unaided, 
because he knew “that the attacking force could only be a part of 
_Hood’s army, and that if any assistance were rendered by either of 
the other armies, the army of the Tennessee would be jealous.” This 
is a strange reason, and would have poorly justified the overwhelming 
defeat which might have resulted, had Hood pressed his attack with 
his whole army, or had he encountered troops less brave than those 
who -had fought at Donelson, Shiloh, and Vicksburg. A few more 
turning movements, with some sharp fighting, resulted in the occupa- 
tion of Atlanta on the 2d of September; but Hood and the army 
which had been made Sherman’s “ objective” escaped, and after 
pausing a few days to prepare themselves for the offensive, they passed 
around Sherman to the westward, and fell upon his railroad, breaking 
it at various point, capturing several small detachments, and continu- 
ing thé march to the neighborhood of Dalton. Sherman now divided 
his army, leaving a portion of it to hold Atlanta, with various detach- 
ments at various important points between there and Chattanooga, 
“and with about 60,000 men started after Hood, following closely 
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upon his heels as far as Galesville, Alabama, but failing to over- 
take or bring him to battle. This was Hood’s great opportunity. 
After getting Sherman away from his line of supplies with only a 
moiety of his army, he should have fallen upon him, front, flank, 
and rear, and crushed him if possible. The broken and hilly and 
heavily timbered country offered unusual advantages for such tactics, 
but for reasons which have never been explained, Hood decided not 
to risk an engagement, but to invade Tennessee, and fall upon the 
scattered detachments in that State. Sherman gave up the pursuit, 
and after sending Thomas two corps of infantry and leaving him the 
dismounted cavalry, he abandoned Atlanta, destroyed the railroad 
back to Dalton, and then, with 60,000 men, “marched down to the 
sea.” It is hardly necessary to add, that he met with no resistance 
till he reached Savannah, for Hood had taken with him nearly all the 
troops belonging to that portion of the Confederacy. It was a_holi- 
day excursion, pleasant and erttertaining, but it was not war. It 
served but two useful purposes: one to destroy provisions and show 
that the Confederacy was a shell; and the other, to place Sherman’s 
army that much nearer Grant’s. The narrative of it is graphic and 
full of interest, and sets forth a clear and unequivocal claim on Sher- 
man’s part, for the credit of having suggested the plan, as well as for 
having carried it into successful execution. He fixes the date of its 
conception, as near as can be ascertained, at about the 21st of Sep- 
tember, and denies with equal clearness that Grant had any thing to 
do with it, except to discountenance it after Hood had revealed his 
intention of invading Middle Tennessee. It is certain, however, that 
a plan of campaign for the army belonging to the Military Division of 
the Mississippi was discussed by Grant and his staff-officers at Nash- 
ville early in January, 1864.* Badeau shows that Grant wrote to 
Halleck on the 15th of that month, saying: “I look upon the next 
line for me to secure to be that from Chattanooga to Mobile, Mont- 
gomery and Atlanta being the important intermediate points,” and 
that a copy of this letter was sent to Sherman. On the roth of Sep- 
tember, just a week after the capture of Atlanta, Grant telegraphed 
Sherman, suggesting a move on Augusta, to which Sherman replied 
on the same day, saying: 


“If I could be sure of finding provisions and ammunition at Augusta, or Columbus, 
Georgia, I can march to Milledgeville and compel Hood to give up Augusta or 
Macon, and could turn on the other. . . . If you can manage to take the Savannah 
river as far up as Augusta, or the Chattahoochee as far up as Columbus, I can sweep 


* See Dana and Wilson’s “ Life of Grant.” 
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the whole State of Georgia ; otherwise I would risk our whole army by going too far 
from Atlanta.” 


Grant réplied to this by letter on the 12th, which he sent by the 
hands of General Horace Porter, a trusted aid-de-camp. This letter 
acknowledged the difficulties of the situation, and indicated that the 
aid-de-camp was sent for the purpose of getting a more ‘correct 
account of it. Sherman replied at length on the 2oth, saying, among 
other things, that if Savannah were in our possession, and the river 
open to us, he “ would not hesitate to cross the State of Georgia with 
60,000 men,” and giving it as his opinion that Grant 


“should strike for Savannah and its river; that Canby should hold the Mississippi, 
and send a force to take Columbus, Georgia, while he should keep Hood employed, 
and put his army in fine order for a march on Augusta, Columbia, and Charleston, 
and start as soon as Wilmington is sealed to commerce, and the city of Savannah is 
in our possession.” 


Sherman’s letter upon this occasion also mentions Appalachicola as a 
point he could reach, and is vague and uncertain, showing that he not 
only had no clear idea of the strategical considerations involved, but 
a very exaggerated idea of the difficulties to be overcome, whichever 
way he might decide to go. Correspondence upon the subject was, 
however, brought to an end for the time being by Hood’s counter- 
movement, and was not renewed till Sherman had despaired of catch- 
ing him and bringing him to battle. Hood having got entirely out 
of the way, and discovered an intention of invading Middle Tennes- 
see; Sherman then concluded that he could march to the sea, even 
without Grant’s capturing Savannah, and notified Grant to that 
effect ; and although the latter then thought it dangerous, owing to 
the possibility of Hood’s overwhelming Thomas, he reluctantly gave 
his consent to the march. Referring to this subject, he sent Sherman 
a telegram November Ist, from which we make the following extract : 
“With Hood’s army destroyed, you can go where you please with 
impunity. I believed, and I still believe, if you had started south 
while Hood was in the neighborhood of you, he would have been 
forced to go after you. Now that he is so far away he might look 
upon the chase as useless, and he will go in one direction while you 
are pushing in the other.” This telegram serves as a condensation of 
the history of what afterward took place, and it is only necessary, 
therefore, to call attention to the injustice of the censure which Sher- 
man’s narrative throws, perhaps inadvertently, upon Schofield and 
Thomas, for not assuming the offensive after the battle of Franklin, 
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and for permitting themselves to be besieged at Nashville. These 
matters were fully and satisfactorily explained at the time, and subse- 
quently in the official reports, and need not be further adverted to 
here than to say, that the explanations were based upon sound mili- 
tary considerations, and according to General Grant's official report, 
completely vindicate the judgment and generalship of Thomas and 
his subordinates. 

Sherman’s march to Savannah, or so much of it as carried him east 
of Augusta, was a military mistake, because it took him off the direct 
line to Virginia, and involved him in a long and unnecessary march, 
followed by the siege of a city of no strategic importance, and which 
would have fallen of itself as soon as his army had passed northward 
of it in the interior. At least two months were lost there ; and mean- 
while Johnston, who had been again restored to command, found 
himself at the head of a new army of about 20,000 men, with which 
to stay Sherman’s march through the Carolinas. This force was made 
up mostly of the remnant of Hood’s army, “about 5,000 strong,” 
which had escaped from Tennessee into Alabama, and had marched 
thence through Georgia, by way of Atlanta and ‘Augusta and Char- 
lotte, and Hardee’s command, which, according to Johnston’s Narra- 
tive, amounted to about 11,000 more. This latter force, it will be 
remembered, had constituted the garrison of Savannah, which Sher- 
man permitted to escape. Johnston did his best to make head 
against Sherman’s vastly superior force, but,,to use his own language, 
“with no other object than to obtain fair terms of peace.” Accord- 
ing to all the maxims of war, the rebel authorities had beaten Sher- 
man in generalship, and only failed because of the beggarly force 
they had at their command. They had gathered up their scattered 
detachments, and placed them on interior lines with reference to Lee, 
so that they could form a junction with him, or he with them, unless 
prevented by Grant, before Sherman could possibly reach Grant. The 
fact is, the war was practically ended at Nashville and Five Forks, so 
far as fighting could determine it, because these two battles destroyed 
the last Southern armies which could, for a moment, make head 
against the National forces. Sherman’s march to Savannah, if it had 
any effect, simply delayed the dénouement by the amount of time he 
spent there, in excess of what would have been necessary had he 
gone directly to Augusta and thence northward. The march of the 
cavalry corps from Eastport, through Selma, Montgomery, Columbus, 
and Macon, to Augusta, put an end to the last hopes of even Davis 
and his advisers, because it destroyed the last armory, arsenal, and 
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factory, as well as the last depot of ‘supplies left in the Con- 
federacy.* The rebel leaders played their last card desperately, but 
falsely, in sending Hood to the north-westward, for although that 
movement might have succeeded against a weaker man than Thomas, 
the success must haye been short-lived; whereas if they had sent 
Hood and his army, and. every other armed man they could get, to 
form a junction with Lee in Virginia, they might, by good fortune, 
have struck a blow which would have sent them down with honor, if 
it had not gained them a victory. 

Calling attention again to the fact that Sherman, when he started 
down to the sea, reserved to the very last the right of going to Appala- 
chicola near the Gulf of Mexico, on the Chattahoochee river, instead 
of to Savannah ; and that this would have removed him and his army 
more completely from the theater of war than if he had marched back 
to the Ohio, we must bring our article to a close. The narrative is 
full of interesting details concerning the burning of Columbia, the 
marches and battles in the Carolinas; the celebrated articles of cap- 
itulation entered into “with Johnston and high officers” for the 
purpose of making: “ peace from the Potomac to the Rio Grande”; 
the rejection thereof by the Government; the fina] surrender, and, 
lastly the grand review at Washington, concluding with an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful and able chapter on the military lessons of the war. 
But these are secondary matters, and throw no new light upon Sher- 
man’s character as a general, and must therefore be left for the reader's 
examination in the memoirs themselves, aided by the important light 
thrown upon them by the official documents and other publications 
now going through the press. 

These memoirs are full of interest from the beginning to the end, 
and while they contain errors both of omission and commission, recol- 
lections not corroborated by the record, and conclusions contrary to 
the precepts of military art, it is not too much to say that with all 
their defects they constitute a work of unusual interest. They show 
General Sherman to be a brilliant writer, and a man of versatile 
though ill-regulated talents, to which, backed by ‘family influence, 
ardent patriotism, great opportunities sagaciously improved, and the 
hearty friendship of Grant, his successes must be mainly ascribed. 
That he is great as a mover and supplier of armies, is true beyond 
contention, but that he possesses first-class abilities as a strategist 
or organizer, when compared with the great captains of history, can 
not be successfully maintained. He is too nervous and excitable, his 


* See the letters of Breckinridge, Benjamin, Mallory, and Regan, published by Boynton. 
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imagination is too vivid and active, and his mind too unevenly bal- 
anced, for the great risks and the great responsibilities of war. Never- 
theless it must be conceded that he is bold, enterprising, patriotic, 
and independent—in many respects a character of which the Republic 
may justly be proud, and in all, worthy of the grateful recollections 
of his countrymen. An old proverb says: “He who offends by 
speech offends rashly ; by silence wisely.” Those most intimate with 
Sherman have frequently observed that notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary brilliancy of his conversation, it never does him justice; it 
may be more truthfully said that his memoirs do him great injustice. 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the report is true which credits him 
with revising and correcting them for a new edition. He has more 
to gain thereby than any one else, not excepting the public. His 
character, with all its peculiarities, will not permit him to persist in 
misstatement of facts, or to stand fast in false conclusions. His chap- 
ter devoted to the military lessons of the war is the most valuable 
one in his memoirs, and shows better than all the rest of his work how 
useful a book he might have written had hé depended less upon his 
recollections, and more upon the records, of the great rebellion. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


N Saturday, the 20th of September, 1873, to arrest the panic of 
that year, the New York Stock Exchange was suddenly closed 
by an order of the governing committee. This action, influenced by 
the solicitations of the banks, which were in danger of being engulfed 
in the rising tide of ruin, was without a precedent in this country, 
although the recollection of a like occurrence in a similiar emergency 
in Vienna, was fresh in the public mind. There were men then who 
shook their heads gravely as they made their comments on the unex- 
ampled and arbitrary proceeding, and said to each other, “ To what 
are we coming!” as if they saw in it an indication of the approaching 
downfall of free institutions in America. But as the Stock Exchange 
continued closed day after day, until the morning of Tuesday the 
. 30th of that month; and the wild feeling of panic gradually subsided 
into a settled but anxious calm, opinions were modified, and after it 
had quietly re-opened, men began to think that it was well the panic 
had been throttled even by the use of arbitrary measures. History 
repeats itself, and in August, 1875, we find the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, in the midst of a similar panic, produced by the failure of 
the Bank of California and two other large banking institutions in the 
metropolis of the Pacific slope, pursuing the same course, and with a 
similarly sedative effect. 

These events of themselves furnish a suggestive commentary on 
the financial operations and general condition of affairs that produced 
them, and are pregnant with both a warning and a moral which those 
who run may read. Both the New York panic of 1873, and the San 
Francisco panic of 1875 were almost purely of a financial, as distin- 
guished from a commercial character. To be sure they differed 
immensely in extent, owing to the’ locality of their origin ; the former 
extending its influence all over the country, California excepted, by 
means of the banks and private bankers, and the latter being entirely 
confined to that and the neighboring State of Nevada. California 
has never swerved from the specie standard, greenbacks being simply 
bought and sold there at a discount, and not entering into the circu- 
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lation. Thus it is isolated financially as well as geographically from 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains, whither the effects of the 
Pacific convulsion do not extend. 

The immediate cause of the crisis of 1873, and of this crisis in 
California, may be traced to a similar origin in the reckless specula- 
tions of bankers, with the money of depositors, in railway or other 
stocks of uncertain or fictitious value. 

To this “big bonanza” style of banking may also be attributed 
the collapse, at the time of the great crisis, and more recently, of 
some of the best known of the houses accustomed to paying high 
rates of interest on deposits. The pretended ability of such houses 
to undertake mammoth speculations entirely beyond the sphere of 
legitimate banking, was based neither upon their own wealth, nor any 
other honest foundations. The disastrous failures of such houses— 
rendered inevitable by the hazards involved—have inflicted upon the 
private banking business a retributive blow, from which it will bg slow 
in recovering. 

If it be true that like causes produce like effects, we may expect 
to see, to a modified extent, a financial depression in California similar 
to that which has been experienced in the Atlantic States since the 
summer of 1873. California alone has, until now, seemed to be 
enjoying undiminished prosperity. -The profits of trade elsewhere 
have dwindled into insignificance in comparison with those of war 
times, or given place to balances on the opposite side of the ledger, 
and most men have found their capital gradually shrinking. Enforced 
economy has been practiced from Maine to Texas, and when more 
than forty millions of people simultaneously and persistently economize, 
the effect on wholesale and retail trade must necessarily be prodigious. 

The shrinkage of trade, values, and capital, as the result of the 
various causes alluded to, has proved a trying ordeal for all, and 
to many it has involved an entire exhaustion of resources. Hence 
commercial failures have been numerous, for with heavy expenses 
and light receipts endurance has its limits. Real estate, usually 
the last to yield, and the least mercurial of all investments, has 
suffered severely, in common with all other material interests, and 
the owners of heavily mortgaged property have in very numerous 
instances been unable to pay the interest on their mortgages, much 
less to replace them at expiration. Foreclosures have been the 
result, and lands and buildings have been sacrificed at auction for half, 
and*sometimes even a quarter their value before the crisis. The 
foreclosure suits begun in New York city alone have averaged about 
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five per day for months together, and the property sold has been 
almost invariably bought by the mortgagees for the amount of the 
mortgages, or less; in the latter case the unfortunate mortgagors 
being sometimes harassed with judgments for deficiency. 

Business on the Stock Exchange has meanwhile languished for 
want of the support of the outside public, as people who would other- 
wise have dabbled in stocks, have been too poor to do so, and so have 
regarded speculation as a forbidden luxury. There has, however, 
been a steady demand, at advancing prices, for “ Governments” and 
first-class railway bonds; but inferior securities of all kinds have 
been studiously neglected. Never in the history of Wall street have 
investors shown a greater distrust of values, and never have stocks 
‘been subjected to closer scrutiny than during the last two years. 
That Jarge numbers have preferred to allow their capital to remain idle 
rather than to invest it in any manner, has been rendered constantly 
apparent by the unusually heavy accumulations of deposits in the 
New York banks, and by the low rates of interest prevailing ; loans 
on call having been generally made at two per cent. on United States 
bonds.and other first-class collaterals. 

But the most prolonged stagnation must eventually be superseded 
by activity ; and just as action follows reaction, depression must be 
followed by buoyancy. The wildest speculations for a rise, not only 
in this country, but in England, France, Germany, and elsewhere, 
including the South Sea bubble in the country first named, and the 
Tulip mania in Holland, have always succeeded periods of distrust, 
inertia, and unduly depreciated values. That which has been will be, 
and those who are now afraid to invest at low, will be eager to invest 
at much higher, prices. It is the way of the world. Example is 
contagious, and men buy or sell, or stand aloof when they see others 
doing the same thing. In controlling the popular mind in this re- 
spect, and in their relations to financial interests generally, no men in 
the country are possessed of greater influence than the members of 
the New York Stock Exchange; and in view of the importance of 
the position it has held, and is likely to hold, in the respects indi- 
cated, we purpose to present some statements in regard to the 
history and character of this institution. 

The Stock Exchange is little less than a mystery to the uninitiated, 
but many, who are familiar with it to their cost, see in the stately 
marble building on Broad street, a whited sepulchre in which their 
fortunes lie buried, and whose capacity for swallowing fresh fortanes 
is as unlimited as that of the deep for ships. A treacherous sea is 
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that of Wall street, and hard indeed to navigate, if the mariner would 
escape the fate of the wrecks that too often line its shores. Navigators, 
it is true, have boldly launched their galleys on its tide, and after a 
successful career of freebooting, brought again and again into port a 
rich harvest of spoils, only in the end, however, to have their glitter- 
ing prizes filched away from them in the contests that are there waged 
pretty much as they were in medizval times, when the Mediterranean 
and the Adriatic were the scenes of action; and every merchantman 
fought, armed like a corsair, its way from port to port, often through 
a series of hand-to-hand combats with prowling buccaneers. The sea 
of Wall street is as full of peril to adventurers as were the waters of 
Venice and Genoa; of Spain, Portugal, or France;in the days when the 
feuds of state combined with the lust of plunder to make navigation 
an exciting, hazardous, and warlike pursuit. 

The modern pirates infesting this financial highway, are rich 
and unscrupulous speculators, colloquially called “ big fish,” whose 
object is to devour as much of each other, and as many of the little 
fish as possible. It is satisfactory to reflect that the righteous Fetri- 
bution referred to overtakes them in the end, and that after catching 
the many, they are themselves caught. But while these great free- 
booters are in the zenith of their glory and prosperity, they are looked 
upon as the winners of, the prize for which all who tempt fortune 
by speculation on the Stock Exchange, are striving—wealth. One 
example of success lures thousands to their ruin; for the multitude 
forget that the instances where men have made large or small fortunes 
by speculation on the Stock Exchange, and succeeded in keeping 
them, are rare ;*and that the leaders of the “ street ” enjoy only tran- 
sient renown, invariably coming to grief sooner or later, unless death 
interrupts them in their course. History in Wall street, as in the 
world at large, is always repeating itself, and the chief pirate of to-day 
will to-morrow become the prey of his own wiles, and disappear like a 
bubble that has burst. 

Failure has been the final result of every prolonged effort to con- 
trol the stock market, for it is an unknown quantity which no man 
can measure, and he who undertakes to make it subservient to his 
own interests and operations will inevitably be engulfed in ruin if 
he tries his luck long enough, however great his wealth may be ; and 
though his shrewdness and courage never fail him. This: is one of 
the teachings of Wall street experience; yet there are few men who, 
when once successful, can resist the tendency to believe in themselves ; 
so, having done much they place unlimited confidence in their ability 
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to do more, and lose all. They are crushed by the power they under- 
take to guide, for the stock market is open to the world, and liable at 
any time to be governed by a variety of influences beyond individual 
control; some, affecting the value of particular securities only; and 
others, strengthening or weakening confidence in securities generally. 

The great speculators on the Stock Exchange have converted 
into a gambling arena that which was designed for legitimate uses, 
although speculation is, of course, inevitable in stocks of fluctuating 
market value; and the larger the amount of any particular stock 
there is in Wall street, the more its price will be found to fluctuate ; 
not because of any changes occurring in its real value, but because 
speculation is more active in stocks that are abundant than in those 
that are scarce. It is not uncommon for dividend-paying railway, 
and other shares, to rise or fall from two to five per cent. in a single 
day, under speculative sales or purchases made entirely without regard 
to the question of real values. The more a stock is withdrawn from 
WajJ street for investment, the less active it is likely to become, until 
finally it ceases to be dealt in on the street, and the transactions in 
it are confined to investors. Such is the case with Illinois Central, 
Michigan Central, Cleveland and Pittsburgh, and other well-known 
railway stocks which were once among the speculative favorites of the 
Stock Exchange. “¢ 

It is a noteworthy fact in this connection, that the more specula- 
tive a stock is—in other words, the more it is held in Wall street—the 
more corrupt the management of the property it represents is likely 
to become, and vice versa. The managing directors of railways whose 
stocks are the footballs of speculation, are notorious’speculators who 
grow rich by so managing, or mismanaging, the affairs of their respec- 
tive corporations, as to divert much that properly belongs to the stock- 
holders into their own pockets; raising or depressing the market 
value of their shares, thus to favor their own speculations. Instead 
of giving out contracts to the lowest bidders, they have been known 
to award them indirectly to themselves at exorbitant rates, and when 
branch lines were to be constructed, they have formed “rings” to 
build them, and afterward turned them over to their companies at a 
profit to themselves of from twenty-five to a hundred per cent. on the 
actual cost. Yet none of them would acknowledge that in so doing 
they were swindling their stockholders. When they see fit to “ bull” 
their own stocks—that is, to operate in them for a rise, they show an 
aptitude for painting everything connected with them couleur de rose ; 
and whether dividends have been earned or not, they are more than 
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likely to declare them, even if the money for the purpose has to be 
borrowed. If, on the other hand, they see a good opportunity for a 
“bear” campaign, they sell their own stocks largely “ short,” and 
then try to depress them by all the means at their command. The 
earnings which in a “ bull” movement would have been so “ cooked” 
as to show an-increase over the previous year, are made to show a 
large decrease ; expenses for new rolling stock, and improvements of 
the permanent way—to use the English phrase—are needlessly 
incurred to an extravagant extent; the floating debts are swelled to 
unusual dimensions ; acceptances are freely given out which are soon 
offered for discount, and perhaps some of these floating obligations are 
allowed to go to protest, in order to injure the credit of the companies 
concerned. To cap the climax, dividends are passed—that is to say 
not declared, and all sorts of evil predictions are set afloat as to 
the future, just as during a “bull” movement prophesies would 
be hazarded of a rise twenty or thirty per cent. greater than was 
expected. 

Meanwhile the innocent stockholders, whose interests these direct- 
ors were ostensibly elected to protect, Suffer heavy losses by depre- 
ciation of their property; for of course stocks never fail to respond 
to these “inside” manipulations. The directors are, under these cir- 
cumstances, in the course of time enabled to “ cover” their “ short ” 
contracts at a splendid profit, and at the same time buy largely at 
the lowest figures for a fresh rise, when the tactics before described 
are repeated, and the stocks that were reported to have been sell- 
ing far above their value, are pointed out as the best purchases on 
the list. Such is the consistency and morality of many of the specu- 
lative railway directors who ignore their trusts, and make a practice of 
treating the roads they manage as if they were their own private prop- 
erty; and who, worse than all, can do these things with impunity, for 
practically, so far as plundering the stockholders is concerned, they 
seem to be a law unto themselves. There are some honest men, even 
among the directors of corporations controlled by knaves, but they 
are merely respectable dummies, without a proper sense of their own 
responsibility, or they would refuse to act with corrupt executive 
officers when their corruption is as notorious as in the case of several 
prominent corporations whose shares are dealt in on the Stock 
Exchange. The time will probably come, however, and the sooner 
the better, when laws will be passed and enforced, either by Congress 
or all of the States, for the punishment of frauds upon stockholders 
by directors, and disqualifying for office those detected in selling their 
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company’s stock “ short,” with the obvious intention to depreciate its 
market value. 

It is a well known fact that the railways whose stocks have been 
taken out of Wali street by investors, are much more honestly and 
efficiently managed than they were before this change took place, 
owing to the fact that inducements to mismanage them for specula- 
tive effect on the Stock Exchange have passed away. Moreover, 
railways and other properties whose stocks have been absorbed by 
investors, attract a different class of men to their direction. The 
‘rich and desperate speculators of Wallstreet fight only for the control 
of companies whose shares are active on the speculative list, and which 
they. can manipulate pretty much as they please after once securing 
management. They find it an easy matter to vote themselves in, and 
to keep themselves in afterward, provided they have the necessary 
cash for controlling a majority of the capital stock at the time the 
transfer books close, preparatory to the annual election. Immediately 
after, they can sell the whole of their holdings, if they choose, without 
impairing their right to vote on the stock thus transferred to their own 
names, or to the names of those whose proxies they hold. Properties 
that are held for investment exclusively, can not be bought up and 
sold out in this convenient manner, and the real stockholders, as dis- 
tinguished from the temporary speculative holders, have the control 
of the management in their own hands. Hence the Wall street specu- 
lators, who mismanage a number of large corporations there repre- 
sented, can not secure a majority of the stock of these investment 
properties ; and, if they could, would be unable to make money out of 
them in Wall street. They make no attempt, therefore, to vote 
themselves into power in such quarters, and the happy stockholders 
continue to draw dividends, which they would probably fail to receive 
if they were left to the tender mercies of corrupt speculative directors. 

One prominent and honorable exception to the rule of rascality in 
the management of railways represented by speculative stocks in 
Wall street is, however, to be found in the companies controlled by 
an executive whose object has always been to improve the properties 
under his direction, and who, whatever his faults may be in the par- 
simonious treatment of the traveling public, has never been known to 
sell “ short a stock in which he was interested. He has proved that 
honesty is the best policy, apart from any nobler motive ; for having 
invested his wealth in the corporations he manages, he has reaped his 
reward both in dividends and the large advance in prices that has 
taken place under his régime. The price and stability of New York 
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Central and Hudson stock, notwithstanding its enormous “ waterings”’ 
for the benefit of stockholders, furnishes a sufficient commentary on 
the difference between his management and that of the average 
speculative director, who is no more fit to be the custodian of other 
people’s property, than a footpad is to be the cashier of a bank. 

We have dwelt thus much on this subject because the transactions 
in railway securities form nine-tenths of the daily business of the 
Stock Exchange, the only prominent speculative stocks not included 
in the railway list being Western Union Telegraph, and Pacific Mail; 
and it is well that the reader unfamiliar with the inside workings of 
Wall street, should be made aware of the influences to which they are 
subjected by the director of the period. 

The Stock Exchange is of such recent origin in New York that 
some of its original members are still living to tell of the time when 
they gathered under a sycamore tree in Wall street, opposite the 
Tontine coffee-house, between William and Hanover streets, to deal 
in such United States stocks and miscellaneous securities as then 
existed. It was not until the year 1817 that the stockbrokers’ busi- 
ness had developed sufficiently to make it an object for the few gen- 
tlemen who met once or twice a day under the tree—or in the coffee- 
house if the weather was unpropitious—to devote to it their whole 
time, which in most instances they had previously divided between that 
and other occupations. Then they took up their quarters in the office 
of Samuel Beebe, one of their number, and resolved to organize them- 
selves into a board of brokers; to that end they deputed Mr. William 
Lawton, also one of the fraternity, and still a surviving member, to 
proceed to Philadelphia, which already had a stock exchange, and 
there gather such particulars concerning the latter, and its rules and 
regulations, as would enable them to act the more intelligently in 
drawing up articles of association, and by-laws, for their own gov- 
ernment. The mission was accomplished, and the board was organ- 
ized immediately thereafter on the basis of that of Philadelphia, its 
first constitution bearing date the same year, 1817. The earliest record 
of the New York stockbrokers, however, is a document dated the 17th 
of May, 1792, now in the possession of the Stock Exchange, and 
signed by the few brokers of that day, in which they agreed not to 
buy or sell stocks on commission for less than one quarter of one 
per cent., showing conclusively that the existence of stock brokerage 
preceded by more than a quarter of a century that of the organization 
of the brokers into a guild. 

It is probable that the first dealings in Wall street, aside from real 
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estate, were in the old Continental money of the Revolution, before it 
had gone the way of the French assignats by depreciating in value to 
that of the rags from which it was made; but not even tradition 
remains to tell of the doings of the earliest money-changers within 
its limits. Until the war of 1812, however, there was doubtless 
little for stockbrokers to do; but then the United States government 
issued bonds and Treasury notes, while new banks were established, 
and trade and speculation became more active than at any previous 
period in American history. 

The annual dues of the New Board of Brokers, as it was called, 


were twenty-five dollars, and its transactions were at first confined. 


almost entirely to United States bank stock, United States sixes, and 
foreign exchange. By 1825 the initiation fee had been advanced toa 
hundred dollars, and by degrees this was further increased to three 
thousand, at which it stood in 1865 ; clerks who had served two years 
‘or more being, however, admitted for half the regular fee. 

The Board of Brokers changed its quarters from room to room in 
Wall street, in the vicinity of William street, several times subsequently 
toits organization ; and then into William street where the Custom-house 
now stands, before it removed, in 1855, to “‘’Change Alley,” between 
Exchange Place and Beaver street, where it was found at the beginning 
of the war in 1861. Not until that time did the New York Stock Ex- 
change loom up into great national importance, although its business 
had been steadily increasing from year to year, since the time of 
its organization, owing to the increasing volume of the securities 
of the country. Notwithstanding the fact that the Stock Exchange 
was of such recent origin, the development of railway interests was 
more recent still. The first sixty-nine miles—from Baltimore to the 
Point of Rocks, of the first road built in the United States, the Balti- 
more and Ohio begun in 1828—were not completed and opened until 
1832 ; and as line after line was projected and laid, their stocks and bonds 
found their way to Wall street, and became things of speculation. 

The war of the rebellion brought to the Stock Exchange an immense 
accession of business, both in the enormous amount of United States 
and State securities it created; and in the tremendous impetus it gave 
to speculation in stocks of all kinds, one result of which was the estab- 
lishment of an opposition organization, more in accordance with the pop- 
ular taste and requirements, and known as the Open Board. But not- 
withstanding this competition the old board grew stronger and richer, 
and built for itself the costly marble structure it occupies to-day, and, 
after moving into it, on thé 9th of December, 1865, amalgamated with 
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its successful rival. This occurred suddenly, on the 8th of May, 1860, 
when the Open Board, which had done more business by far than the 
Regular Board, became a thing of the past, and about six hundred new 
members were added to the Stock Exchange, swelling the aggregate 
number to a little more than a thousand, at which it still stands. 
Shertly afterward, the board voted that the price of membership 
should be raised to ten thousand dollars, but that any member might 
sell his seat for any sum he pleased, and the buyer, if acceptable to 
the examining committee, should be admitted in his stead on payment 
of an initiation fee of five hundred dollars; and since that time the 
price of seats has varied from twenty-three hundred to nearly eight 
thousand dollars, the average having been about four thousand. If a 
member become insolvent, and fail to settle with his creditors, his 
seat is sold after the lapse of a year, for their benefit; and if he die 
insolvent the rule is the same; otherwise at his death his legal repre- 
sentatives are entitled to the proceeds of the sale of his seat at the 
best price the secretary can obtain, and also to receive ten thousand 
dollars in cash from the life assurance fund; the Stock Exchange hav- 
ing adopted, in 1873, a plan by which the life of each of its members is 
insured for the amount mentioned, and in order to provide for which 
every member is taxed ten dollars whenever a death occurs in the 
membership.* This is a wise provision, in view of the financial vicis- 
situdes of a stockbroker’s life, and the improvidence of brokers as a 
class; for it has often happened that members have died, leaving 
their families destitute, and appeals have been made to the board for 
subscriptions to defray their funeral expenses, and to relieve the 
urgent wants of widows and children left to the charity of the world. 

The Stock Exchange, under its present constitution, adopted in 
1869, is managed by a governing committee of forty members, in 
addition to its president, treasurer, and secretary, who are members 
ex officio. These are chosen by ballot, and divided into four classes 
of equal number, the first class being elected to serve one year, the 
second two years, the third three years, and the fourth four years— 
an arrangement which involves the election of ten new members 
annually on the second Monday in May. This governing committee 
appoints from its own members ten standing committees, namely: 
on Finance, Arrangements, Admissions, Securities, United States 
Bonds, the Stock List, Arbitration, Law, Printing, and Commissions ; 


* In order to ultimately relieve the members from this tax, a Gratuity Fund has been 
established, by which this benevolent system is expected to become self-supporting after 
the year 1886. 
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to each of which, according to its character, the business of the ex- 
change is appropriately referred, except such as comes before the 
governing committee as a body; and the latter meet as often as the 
necessity arises. 

The office of the President of the Exchange is honorary, but the 
chairman, vice-chairman, treasurer, secretary, and roll-keeper are 
salaried officers, whose pay is sufficiently good to exceed the incomes 
of a majority of their fellow-members, and to make them reconciled 
to their lot. The duty of the chairman, who receives $7,000 per 
annum, is to preside over the Board during the regular hours of 
business, namely, from ten to three oclock; to call stocks twice a 
day, at half-past ten, and at one oclock; to maintain order and 
enforce the rules, which functions, in his absence, devolve upon 
the vice-chairman, who receives $5,000 per annum. The calls of 
securities in the government and bond department, also devolve on 
these officers. Both government, State, and bank stocks, and rail- 
way bonds, are dealt in, in a room on the floor above that devoted 
to the railway shares and other speculative stocks. United States 
securities are “called” there three times a day, namely, at 10.15 
and 11.30 A. M. and 2 P. M., while State and railway bonds and bank 
stocks are called immediately after the second. call of governments, 
about noon, and State stocks again after governments at two P. M., at 
which time any broker wishing to deal in railway bonds or bank stocks, 
can call up any particular one of these he wishes to buy or sell. 

This leaves the hall, or Long Room on the ground floor—where the 
real business of the Exchange is done—exclusively to those dealing 
in railway and miscellaneous shares. The latter apartment is a large 
parallelogram with a very high ceiling, and long windows looking out 
on New street, although it has entrances not only from this thorough- 
fare, but from both Broad and Wall streets. It is unfurnished, with 
the exception of a dais at the Wall street end for the presiding officers. 
It has an upper gallery for strangers; a place railed off for those who 
pay a hundred dollars a year for the privilege of seeing the market, 
and of communicating with their brokers on the floor; and telegraphic 
stock indicators which report the transactions—the same as those found 
in every broker's office, and for the use of which a dollar a day is 
charged, exclusive of the original cost of the instrument, a hundred 
dollars. And in the business of telegraphing stock quotations there 
are at present two rival companies engaged, both industriously glean- 
ing the transactions from members in the room as fast as they are 
made, and dispatching them over the wires almost instantaneously. 
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The entrance of the Stock Exchange on Broad street, leads into a 
spacious ante-room provided on each side with seats, and the members, 
with those referred to as paying a hundred dollars, are alone per- 
mitted to occupy them. The Long Room itself occupies only a small 
part of the spacious building, whose upper floors are devoted to 
committee rooms, and other apartments, including that in which 
“ governments ’”’ and bonds are called; and whose basement is honey- 
combed with fire-proof receptacles for the valuables of brokers and 
others, who daily about three P. M., flock, with boxes more or less full 
of securities, to the safe deposit department of the Stock Exchange, 
often accompanied by protecting clerks to guard against the felonious 
appropriation of their treasures by lurking thieves. 

Originally the Board Room in this new building was on the second 
floor, where the Government and bond department now is; the lower 
floor was then given up to the members of the Open Board, and others 
who paid a hundred dollars a year for admission, with the privilege 
of dealing there among themselves. Hence, there were two markets 
for stocks open under the one roof simultaneously—the Regular Board 
and the Long Room—the great bulk of the business being done in 
the latter by members of the opposition board. After the union of 
the two organizations, to accommodate the augmented numbers, ex- 
tensive alterations were made at great expense, resulting in the present 
arrangements. There is now no outside market for stocks, the business 
being transacted exclusively between members of the Exchange in the 
appointed places. Neither is there any crowding of the members from 
the Stock Exchange building to the street, after five P. M. as was for- 
merly the custom, the market being afterward kept open in Broad street 
till six o’clock in the evening. The sensible rule of confining business 
to the hours between ten and three has worked well,* and is an immense 
improvement upon the old war-time habit of opening the market at 
about nine A. M. and closing it at about six P. M., only to re-open it 
at eight P. M., at the evening exchange up-town, to continue in the 
midst of feverish excitement till within an hour or two of midnight. 
The life that stock and gold brokers led then was slow suicide, and 
not very slow either, to some of them. 

The Evening Exchange indeed did much to foster reckless specula- 
tion and its final abolition in August, 1865, by a vote of both the Stock 
Exchange and Gold Board, was almost a cause for public rejoicing, so 
much had the business transacted there degenerated into mere 
gambling. Within its precincts at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and 


* A fine of $50 is imposed for dealing in securRies outside these hours. 
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afterward at the corner of Broadway and Twenty-third street, before 
its removal to what proved to be its tomb, in Twenty-fourth street, 
spirituous liquors were dispensed from a bar which did a thriving busi- 
ness, and paved the way to the physical, mental, and financial ruin of 
its patrons. Men under the influence of the stimulants imbibed often 
bid for or offered stocks or gold in the most reckless manner, and awoke 
the next morning to find that they had made contracts which they 
would certainly not have entered into except in the feverish excite- 
ment of the hour. Brokers and speculators seemed to have no time 
for sleep, and burned the candle of life at both ends in dissipation and 
eager worship of Mammon. Gold often fluctuated from five to ten 
per cent. in a day, and stocks experienced similar eccentric move- 
ments. Demoralized by such surroundings, and venturing beyond 
their depth, men frequently found themselves hopelessly ruined. In 
sucha hot-bed of vice, extravagance, and fraud, men had few aspira- 
tions toward pure and noble lives. The acquisition of lucre seemed the 
end and aim of existence, and from their midst forgers and defaulters 
emerged from time to time, as if to warn others who were treading in 
their footsteps of the dangers of the way. All members are now 
required to have a place of business, besides the Stock Exchange, 
where comparisons of sales and purchases of stocks may be made; and 
are prohibited from entering into partnership with those under sus- 
pension, or other insolvent persons. Although they may sell “ priv- 
ileges ’’ to receive or deliver stocks in all their forms—-namely, “ puts,” 


“ calls,” “ spreads,” and “ straddles,” no offer to buy or sell them is. 


allowed to be made publicly at the Exchange. 

These privileges are usually sold by large speculators and specula- 
tive brokers for a certain percentage, generally one per cent. for puts 
and calls, and two or three per cent. for the two last mentioned, for 
thirty days, and if the bankers fail to honor them, either through 
fraudulent intent or accidental failure, they prove “a delusion and a 
snare ” of a costly character, for not only has the amount paid for them 
—ranging from one to three hundred doWars for each hundred shares— 
been thrown away in that case, but stock may have been bought or 
sold against them, involving heavy losses. They are useful as an 
insurance against unlimited loss, but those who buy them generally 
fail to make half as much out of them as they have to pay for them, 
and it is little better than squandering money to invest it on their 
purchase, whereas it is commonly very profitable to make and sell 
them, but panics and other unlooked-for events occasionally occur 
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which make privileges very valuable to the holders and correspond- 
ingly unprofitable to the makers. 

“ A “put ” confers the privilege on the bearer of delivering to the ° 
maker a certain number of shares of a certain’ stock within a certain 
time, and a “call” entitles the holder to receive in the same way. 
A “straddle” gives the holder the option of either receiving or 
delivering at a certain price, and the only difference between this and 
a “spread,” is that the market price at the time of purchase is the 
one invariably filled into the latter, while the price in the former may 
vary much or little from it according to agreement or otherwise. 

Some of the cant terms of Wall street are incomprehensible jargon 
to those who have never taken “a flyer,”—or made a speculative 
operation in stocks; but there are few unaware that a “ bull” isa 
speculator for a rise, while a “ bear” is one for a fall in price, and that 
when a stock is “ cornered,” the whole of it is held in the grip of a 
bull clique that refuses to sell any except at its own price, which is 
always a very high one. Cornering operations are always very 
hazardous, and generally losing speculations to the parties engaged 
in them, and they are never undertaken except where there is an 
unusually large “short” interest to be entrapped, The process of 
“ squeezing the shorts” then becomes both severe and interesting, and 
the bears are bled and slaughtered remorselessly until they have all 
bought in to “ cover their shorts,” or in other words, closed their con- 
tracts, when the cornerers are left with the cornered stocks on hand, 
which both the street and the outside public are signally afraid of 
touching for a very long time afterward, thus leaving the entire bur- 
den to be borne by the bulls concerned. 

Cliques and large speculators are said to “ milk the street ” when 
they make prices perform a see-saw movement up and down, to 
deceive operators, and stocks are “ washed ” when corresponding sales 
and purchases, called “ washes,’” are made to influence prices and 
make the market artificially active in order to induce operations by 
others. They are “watered” when their amount is increased, as, for 
instance, by stock dividends—the eighty per cent. of scrip issued by 
the New York Central and Hudson River Railway Company at the 
time of the consolidation in December, 1868, being a case in point. 
They are “carried” when they are held by a broker on speculative 
account, and they are called “collaterals” when money is borrowed 
upon them; and they are described as “traps,” when of little or 
no value, 

A “bull” sells ‘only “long stock,” just as a “bear” sells only 
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“short stock,” and when the latter buys it is only to deliver against 
previous sales, or to return borrowed stock. A “ pool” embraces the 
funds of a combination of individuals formed to carry out some spec- 
ulative object, and “a’leak in the pool” expresses that some one 
belonging to it is privately operating in bad faith outside of it for his 
own advantage at the expense of his associates. A “point” is a piece 
of confidential information, generally to buy or sell a particular stock, 
and as points are frequently given out from interested motives, it is 
prudent to turn a deaf ear to them except when coming from an 
unquestioned source, for many a speculator has had his margin ex- 
hausted, and been “sold out” by his broker in consequence of putting 
faith in them. A number of other words and phrases might be 
quoted in illustration of the slang “of the street”’—as Wall street, 
which derived its name from the fortified northern boundary wall of 
the settlement of Manhattan—is called by its haditués, but the most 
important have already been enumerated. 

Any one is eligible to become a member of the Stock Exchange 
who is over twenty-one years of age, and who has been a banker, 
broker, or dealer in stocks in the city of New York, for one year, or 
a clerk to a member for two years; and any member who fails to 
meet his contracts, is thereupon suspended from membership, but may 
be readmitted by a vote of two-thirds of the governing committee, 
after he has effected a settlement with his creditors, the nature of 
which he must explain to the committee at the time of his application 
for readmission. It is not an uncommon experience for members to 
have failed several times, and to have been promptly readmitted after 
each settlement ; and asa rule, brokers are so lenient toward each 
other, that settlements are easy—perhaps too easy for some of the 
reckless operators among them, who abuse the credit which their 
membership affords. If, however, a member is guilty of fraud, he is 
liable to expulsion by a two-thirds vote of the governing committee, 
whose decisions are prompt and exemplary ; and where reckless and 
unbusiness-like habits have led to suspension, they may also, by a 
majority vote of the Committee on Admissions, debar the reinstate- 
ment of a member. 

Until the spring of 1875 the usual rate of commission charged by 
brokers to their customers, was an eighth of one per cent. for either 
buying or selling, but they were permitted to charge as low as a six- 
teenth, and in the case of regular investors as high as a quarter on 
the par value of securities. Brokers acting for other brokers, however, 
could buy or sell at a rate as low as two dollars per hundred shares, 
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which was the invariable charge in such cases; and the penalty for 
doing business below the minimum rates was expulsion. At the time 
mentioned, however, a large majority of the brokers voted in favor of 
raising the rate on all transactions, for customers not members of the 
Board, to not less than an eighth per cent., and on those for fellow- 
members to a sixteenth, except where the principal is substituted for 
the broker during business hours on the day of the transaction, in 
which case the rate should be not less than a thirty-second, while to 
investors it should remain unaltered: that on government securities 
being fixed at a sixteenth; a violation of this rule to involve expul- 
sion of any member guilty of it. And this rule still remains in 
force, while under no circumstances is one broker allowed to do busi- 
ness for another, or for any person, without remuneration. Members, 
or their firms, can, however, be represented at the Board by a clerk ona 
salary, acting under a power of attorney. These restrictions were im- 
posed for the protection of the business of the association against mem- 
bers disposed to “cut under” their fellows in the matter of commis- 
sions ; and before any were adopted, stocks were frequently bought and 
sold for brokers at as low a rate as a dollar per hundred shares. The 
fact is, that except in times of speculative excitement, there are far too 
many brokers for the business, and the competition among them is 
very keen. One result of this is that most of them being unable to 
get orders to execute on commission, are led to speculate in the 
effort to make a living, but it by no means follows that they generally 
succeed in their object. Even the most alert of the “ scalpers "—as 
those who buy and sell in the hope of making an eighth per cent. are 
called—age not commonly found to last very long, but gradually 
decline into a kind of pecuniary marasmus, and in the end vanish from 
the Board, no one knows how or why. 

Stocks are usually bought and sold in the “regular way,” that is 
deliverable or receivable on the following day; and where nothing is 
said about time by either party to a contract, it is understood to be 
“regular.” Stocks are, however, frequently sold or bought for “ cash,” 
which means that the contract is to be performed on the same day- 
or with a three days’ option to the buyer or to the seller. If the 
option is in favor of the former it is called “ Buyer 3,” but if in favor 
of the latter, it is styled “ Seller 3,” the first letter of the words only 
being commonly used to indicate these terms. A broker selling stocks 
“S. 3,” can, if he chooses, make a cash transaction of it by delivering 
them on the day of sale, or he may deliver them at any time within 
three days; but if he sells them “ B. 3,” these conditions are reversed. 
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The same rule applies to options of ten, thirty, and sixty days, but one 
day’s notice must be given before stocks so sold can be delivered or 
demanded. While three days’ contracts bear no interest, all beyond 
that time carry interest in favor of the seller as long as the contract runs, 


_at the rate of six percent. Hence it is that the bears—namely, those 


who sell “ short ” fora decline—have an important element in their favor, 
for while they are making interest, the bulls—or holders for a rise— 
have to pay it, and it forms a heavy item in the account against them. 
For a period exceeding sixty days no contracts are allowed to be made. 
All stocks are deliverable at the office of the buyer before 2 quarter- 
past two o'clock on the day they are due, and payment for the 
same is made by check—certified if demanded—at the time of such 
delivery. Where delivery is not made by that time, the contract is 
continued until the following day, unless the buyer decides to notify 
the presiding officer of the Stock Exchange to buy in the stock for 
the account of the defaulting party “under the rule,” when it is at 
once bought at the market price, and the delinquent seller pays to 
the buyer the difference, if any, between the price he sold at and the 
price paid when thus bought. No loss of credit, however, is involved 
in this proceeding, provided the difference is promptly paid, defaults 
in deliveries—except in cases of failure—being almost invariably in 
consequence of a scarcity on the street of the particular stock required, 
and a consequent difficulty in borrowing it. This is always true 
whenever a stock is “cornered,” and considerable stock is at such 
times bought in under this inexorable though very just rule. 

There is no limit to the amount of stock any one broker may buy 
or sell in a single day, whether or not he is trading on his owg account, 
and whether or not he has any capital to back his operations; 
as no broker who bids for, or offers a stock can refuse to sell to, 
or buy from, as the case may be, any member who accepts his prof- 
fered contract; but either party to a contract may call at any time 
during the continuance of the same for a mutual deposit of ten per 
cent., and whenever the market price of the securities changes, so as 
to reduce the margin of the deposit either way below five per cent., 
either party may call for a deposit sufficient to restore the margin to 
ten per cent., and this may be repeated as often as the margin is so re- 
duced. If the deposits are called for before two P. M., they must be made 
before three P. M. with the trust company agreed upon, but if called for 
later in the day, they are not required to be made until eleven A. M. 
on the following day. In the event of either party failing to comply 
with the demand for a deposit, the party calling may, after giving due 
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notice, report the default to an officer of the Exchange, and require 
him to re-purchase or re-sell the security involved, and, after collecting 
any difference that may accrue, pay it over to the party entitled to it. 
This privilege is frequently resorted to in the case of long-time con- 
tracts, but seldom in “ regular ”’ or three days’ transactions unless a fail- 
ure to fulfill them is apprehended, or wide fluctuations are anticipated 
in connection with some speculative movement; but it nevertheless, 
imposes a salutary check upon those of scanty means, restraining 
them from too desperate ventures. 

The members of the Stock Exchange are not a particularly serious 
body, but are much given to mirth and laughter, jokes—practical and 
otherwise—general hilarity, and loud chorus singing when the market 
happens to be dull. “ John Brown’s soul is marching on,” at such times 
alternates with “Glory, Hallelujah!” and the strains of “ The Old 
Hundredth ” have a very serio-comic effect within the walls of the 
modern temple of Mammon. The day before Christmas is always. 
given up to amusing antics, the performances being chiefly musical, 
and the instruments toy drums, trumpets, and fish-horns, and busi- 
ness is correspondingly neglected for the time being. On a certain 
previously announced day in the autumn, all white hats appearing 
in the board room are unceremoniously crushed over the wearers’ 
eyes, thrown high in the air, or otherwise disposed of, and all with 
perfect good humor. That the exuberant spirits of the average 
young stockbroker need restraining by wholesome moral discipline is 
evident, both from the experience of those who have observed him, 
and the by-laws which impose fines for indecorous language or conduct, 
interruptions of the presiding officer, acts endangering the persons of 
his fellow-members, and other little playful pranks to which he is given 
when he has nothing better to do; but on the whole, stockbrokers are 
a jolly, good-hearted, free-and-easy class of men, who spend their 
money fast when they are making it fast, and sometimes even when 
they are not doing so; are’ fond of the good things of the world, 
and prone very often to indulge themselves regardless of the morrow. 
This light-heartedness and joviality undoubtedly lessen the strain of 
a wearing and exciting occupation upon the nervous system very 
materially, and what is sacrificed in the way of dignity is gained in 
health ; for it may be safely assumed that if the Stock Exchange were 
a serious body its members would die under their anxieties far sooner 
than they actually do. At best they lead for the most part lives of 
feverish excitement, and the death rate among them is abnormally 
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high, while nervous prostration, heart disease, Bright’s disease, and 

” apoplexy are the maladies that most frequently assail them. 

A more liberal class of men than stockbrokers it would be hard to 
find, and a deserving cause never appeals to the Stock Exchange in 
vain. It is eminently charitable, while its donations are made in that 
broad catholic spirit which practically rebukes a narrow sectarianism 
and teaches true philanthropy. During the war it showed its 
patriotism not only by refusing to deal in gold, and by sending many 
of its members to fight the battles of the Union, but by munificent 

- contributions to the cause so dear to the nation’s heart. 

_- A member once in possession of his seat has only his semi-annual 
dues of twenty-five dollars, in addition to his fines and the life assur- 
ance assessments, to pay, and his place at the board is worth far more 
than its cost; a fact which will doubtless lead eventually to a much 
higher price for membership than hitherto. With a capital of fif- 

+ teen or twenty thousand dollars, or even as little as ten, a broker 

can do a legitimate commission business by tarrying stocks for cus- 

tomers. The margin put up with him by the latter’ is, or ought to 
be, equal to that which he has to allow in borrowing on the secu- 
rities he buys and carries for their account; so that his own capital 
remains intact to his credit with the bank he deposits with, and on the 
strength of which he can command certifications of his own checks in 
payment for stocks to a moderate amount—-say treble that of his cash 
balance. These certifications of his checks by the bank are made 
with the understanding that his account is to be made good by three 
o'clock the same day, and they enable him to pay for stocks that he 
would otherwise be unable to pay for. The value of this kind of 
credit to the broker is obviously great, while it is equally obvious that 
the bank affording it is entirely without security for the time being 
for any amounts it may certify in excess of the broker’s balance, but 
it is fair to say that the instances where brokers have failed to make 
their accounts good under such circumstances, before the close of 
business are very few. The practice is nevertheless a dangerous one 
for the banks, and suggests the advisability of establishing a Stock 

Exchange clearing-house like that connected with the Gold Room, 

which would dispense with the necessity for certifications. 

The usual margin required by brokers for buying or selling stocks 
on, is ten per cent., or $1,000 for each hundred shares, although occa- 
sionally only half the amount is exacted; but since the partic of 1873, 
some conservative houses are indisposed to either buy or sell ona 
margin of less than twenty per cent. This places them in a very easy 
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position indeed, for they can usually borrow to within ten per cent. of 
their market value, on the stocks they are carrying. In addition to 
their commission, brokers are constantly making on their interest ac- 
count; that is to say, while they invariably charge their customers seven 
per cent. interest on the stocks they are carrying for them, they borrow 
at the market rate—which is generally much lower—on these identical 
stocks, or lénd them out to the bears “ flat "—that is free of interest— 
or at two, three, or four per cent., making the difference between seven 
per cent. and the market rate themselves. Again when they sell 
stocks “short ” for their customers, they make six per cent. interest, 
but credit none of it in their accounts. In keeping out “short” con- 
tracts—not on time—brokers have occasion to borrow stocks instead 
of money, and this they do by paying the lenders the market price 
of the stock, and responding to any calls they may make previous to 
their return for more money to offset any advance that may have 
taken place in the borrowed securities. Operating on the “short,” or 
“bear’”’ side of the market for customers, it will thus be seen leaves 
a broker’s bank account stronger than if they are on the “bull” side 
of the market, for not only does his own capital remain untouched, 
but their margin also. The stock that he borrows at the market 
price he delivers to those he has sold to, and receives their check in 
return; and any difference there may be between the checks he gives 
and those he receives, merely represents so much profit or loss to 
his customers. If a loss, he can require them to make it good by 
keeping their margin up to the percentage agreed upon; if a profit, 
it goes to swell the amount of margin in his hands, and consequently 
the balance to his credit at the bank. 

The standard of honor is high among stockbrokers in relation to 
their contracts with each other, as it necessarily must be when these 
are the work of a moment, and a single word, and involve large 
amounts of money. Contracts once made are never repudiated, 
even where ruin might be averted by doing so, and where it 
might be difficult to prove them to the satisfaction of a court of law. 
Without this strict sense of honor there would be no safety in doing 
business at thé stock board. Nowhere else do men stand by their 
bargains so resolutely, looking with such philosophical resignation 
upon their losses, and taking their profits so much as a matter of course. 
There are, it is true, exceptions to this rule, but they are rare. 

In the struggles of the Stock Exchange, the longest purse generally 
wins; but the triumph is usually only for a season, for nowhere else 
do riches so suddenly take to themselves wings; and the millionaire 
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of to-day may be a hopeless bankrupt to-morrow. The moral to the 
wise, is that it is best to avoid Wall street as a theater for speculation 
on margins. But as a market for securities, in which respect it is now 
as indispensable as the Produce Exchange ; and when one is really pos- 
sessed of the stocks he sells, or can pay for and take away with him 
those he buys, he does as legitimate a business in Wall street as is 
done by any merchant elsewhere. Few, however, are willing to limit 
their purchases to their actual capital, and in their haste to be rich, 
many are often left poor indeed. 

The brokers who confine themselves strictly to a commission 
business—of which there are not many in fact, although many profess 
to do so—are the most successful in the end, and the only ones likely 
to retain their wealth after they have amassed it ; for stock brokerage 
is very lucrative where the capital is large and the orders abundant, 
and the returns even upon a small capital—provided enough commis- 
sions can be obtained, and losses are avoided—are usually far greater 
than in ordinary trade. The risks, however, are also greater, and 
fortunes that were made so fast during the war, are now of compara- 
tively slow growth, while the battle of life on the Stock Exchange is 
a severe one. At least, the spectator who looks down from the 
strangers’ gallery upon an excited market, would be led to think so. 
He might easily imagine—if he knew not what manner of men he 
was observing—that the brokers congregated together were actively 
engaged in tearing each other to pieces, howling meanwhile, like the 
demons in Dante’s “ Inferno”; so great is the swaying to and fro, and 
surging up and down, of the human masses, each individual of which 
is apparently shouting or screaming immoderately, and darting his 
arms through the air as if in menace to his neighbors; so semi-frantic 
are the gesticulations indulged in, and so great the clamor and tur- 
bulence of the scene. No wonder that men break down under such 
a strain, and that the secret history of the Stock Exchange is full of 
melancholy tragedies; stories of squandered fortunes, and ruined 
health ; of desolated homes, and early graves—and all through pursuit 
of the gambler’s prize of gain, as'if money were the summum bonum 
of existence, the Ultima Thule of human effort. 

That the New York Stock Exchange exerts a mighty influence 
over the price of the vast volume of securities dealt in within its walls, 
and indirectly, through sympathy, over all the securities in the United 
States, must be obvious to the most casual observer of the fluctuations 
recorded in the daily stock lists. That it is a barometer indicating 
every change calculated to raise or depress values is equally apparent, 
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although speculative influences may sometimes temporarily prevent 
the market from responding to legitimate influences. That it reflects 
the inactivity and depression of trade, and the consequently dimin- 


. ished earnings of railways, and the impaired value of other properties 


represented by stocks, in the reduced prices of those stocks, is as true 
as that when the general prosperity of the country revives, it will 
indicate the change by a corresponding improvement of prices. If 
war should be threatened, or if any great national calamity were to 
occur at any time, such as the destruction of crops, or the burning, as 
in the case of Chicago or Boston, of a large city, its responsive pulse 
would not fail to show it almost as quickly, and perhaps much more 
decidedly, than the indicator in the Gold Room ; and so long as men 
continue sensitive to whatever touches their pockets, so long will the 
Stock Exchange be equally sensitive to every thing that affects stock 
values directly or indirectly, and to all the mutations of public senti- 
ment and opinion in relation thereto—a mirror of the times. 





THE EXCAVATION OF OLYMPIA. 


N the 2d of last September, two young men, an archzologist, Dr. 
Gustavus Hirschfeld, and an engineer, Paul Bétticher, set out 
from Venice for Zante, en route for Olympia, where they are em- 
powered to begin the excavations which have been determined upon 
by the government of the German empire. All needful preparations 
having been made during the past summer; by the middle of Septem- 
ber the excavations will begin. Whether their result shall be greater 
or less than we expect, whether sooner or later realized, the investiga- 
tion is, in any event, of such a character as to deservedly claim the lively 
interest of men of culture on both sides of the Atlantic; and to render 
desirable a clear understanding of the views with which it has been 
undertaken, and the respects in which it differs from other enterprises 
of a similar character. 

Every science demands, as the condition of life and progress, access 
from time to time to new material to work upon. Otherwise it ex- 
hausts itself in examining the same problem, and grows weary in the 
well-worn ruts. The natural sciences suffer no embarrassment in any 
department from the want of material. The creation is like an open 
book, only a few pages of which have as yet been deciphered. Every 
net thrown into the sea brings new wonders from its depths; every 
shaft sunk into the heart of the mountain reveals new facts, and where 
nature conceals her laws in the deepest secrecy, she is still compelled, 
by the questionings of experiment, to give account of herself and to 
break the long silence of thousands of years. 

The silence of the past is deeper than that of nature. Here, man is 
not privileged in’ an equal degree, to bring to hand by his own exer- 
tions, new material, and to extract from it information. For the study 
of the history of modern civilization the archives are indeed inexhausti- 
ble, and as they are opened one after the other, fresh information 
streams constantly forth. The most carefully guarded negotiations, 
the most confidential relations betweén states, courts, and influential 
person’, thus come forward intoa clearer light than that in which even 
contemporaries were permitted to behold them. 
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Antiquity has also its archives; on the one hand, the palace- 
walls thickly carved with inscriptions, of Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Egyptian princes; on the other, the records, written in stone and 
bronze, of Greece and Rome. As the result of the collection and 
study of such records, the science of antiquity has assumed a scope 
entirely different from that to which it must have been limited had 
it drawn its supplies exclusively from the ancient manuscripts. Yet 
how little does the augmentation of documentary material correspond 
to the zeal with which we seek to penetrate into classical antiquity! 
The works of the poets, historians, and philosophers, remain in the 
same condition of incompleteness in which our fathers and forefathers 
knew them; explanatory and emendatory criticism exhausts itself in 
labor upon the same texts ; and many problems have been carried so far 
toward solution, that no further exertion can succeed in obtaining a 
higher degree of certainty with respect to them. 

Inscriptions, works of art, and coins come indeed continually to 
view, but accidentally, without connection, and always in scanty 
measure; thus exciting, as a rule, rather than satisfying, our craving 
for knowledge. It is, then, absolutely necessary, in order to guard 
the science of antiquity from a stand-stiil threatening its healthy 
progress, to provide the possibility, as in the natural sciences, of 
opening by our own exertions, new sources of knowledge, and of 
emancipating ourselves from the freaks of accident. Since what may 
be called, in a sense, the re-discovery of Athens by Stuart and Revett 
in the middle of the last century, and especially since the beginning 
of the present century, the ancient monuments accessible to us have 
enormously increased in number; and from their study entirely new 
views and methods of treatment have beer developed in the study 
of antiquity. Any one who shall compare the extent of our present 
knowledge of ancient architecture, sculpture, and painting, with the 
scanty material which Winckelmann had at his command, and has 
treated of in his “ History of Art,” will recognize with astonishment the 
immeasurable progress. As if by the deeply felt impulse of natural 
necessity, the spirit of research has forced its way further and further 
eastward, toward the sources of our civilization, from Greece to Asia 
Minor, to Egypt, and to the countries on the Euphrates and Tigris. 

Thus, step by step, every portion of the countries which have 
formed the theater of civilization in the Mediterranean, or have 
exercised a decisive influence upon it, has been brought out of dark- 
ness, and has come into the light of investigation. Therethas been 
made possible, first, a history, in a proper sense of the word, of single 
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civilized nations, and secondly, a general history of civilization on the 
Mediterranean—the most important problem of the science of anti- 
quity at the present day. 

The discoveries upon which our knowledge of ancient monuments 
rests are two-fold. First, are those due to the thorough and more 
accurate study of the architectural ruins preserved in their original 
sites in Italy, Sicily, and Greece. The temple-ruins have yielded con- 
tinually, as the fruit of renewed and.more thorough research, new 
results in proportion as they have been approached, not for the sake of 
a merely external inspection, but with a view to the comprehension 
of their internal arrangement, their fundamental plan, and a knowledge 
of all the refinements of their architecture. This may be clearly seen 
by comparing Stuart’s investigations upon the Parthenon and Erech- 
theion, with the researches of Penrose and Carl Boetticher. The 
careful examination of temple ruins has also led to the discovery 
of statues of priceless value, as shown in the example of Phygaleia 
and A®gina, and of the temple of Athené Niké at Athens. 

Secondly, the discoveries to which the science of antiquity owes its 
present position, are such as have resulted from external, accidental 
causes, which in sites where no one sought them, have accidentally 
brought to light a repertory of antique treasures. Just as Herculaneum 
was accidentally discovered in digging a well, so it was to the utter sur- 
prise of all, that the sepulchral cities of Etruria were brought to light on 
the estate of the Prince of Canino. The plowshare of a peasant, chan- 
cing to go a little deeper than usual, led to the discovery, on the western 
borders of the city of Athens, of a part of the street of the tombs, 
hidden from sight by a hill, which had always been looked upon as 
a natural elevation. It was by accident that Néwton hit upon the 
inexhaustibly rich tombs of Kameiros in Rhodes; and with as little 
anticipation that Cesnola discovered the antiquities at Idalium in 
Cyprus. 

Shall the science of archzology be thus forever condemned to the 
necessity of merely appropriating what a fortunate chance casts into 
its hands as a surprise? Shall it be directed to occupy an expectant 
position, dependent upon the whims of chance? Shall it not be per- 
mitted, to the student in the study of antiquity as to natural science, 
to put his own inquiries, and, by well planned investigations, to force 
from the past revelations concerning weighty problems ? ; 

Excavations are to archeology, what experiment is to the 
natural sciences; and they have not been wholly wanting. Charles 
Newton made Halikarnassos the scene of excavations which were 
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rewarded by the discovery of the tomb of Maussollos. The discoverer 
of the Artemisium at Ephesus—Mr. Wood—has labored for twelve 
years to render to the science of antiquity the inestimable service 
of indicating the site, and disclosing the remains, of one of the most 
notable sanctuaries of the ancient world. Finally, who would refuse 
to recognize the energy and the sacrifices of Schliemann, which have 
brought to light from the soil of Troja, vestiges of an antiquity lying 
back of the remotest tradition? But these excavations have all been 
undertaken from a special point of view, and their scientific value has on 
that account been diminished. They have either had as their object 
the establishment of a topographical theory, as for example that of 
the site’ of the city of Priamos (a question to whose final settlement, 
indeed, the excavations of Schliemann have rendered not the least 
contribution), and the refutation of counter theories; or they have 
been chiefly undertaken for the sake of finding statues, and have been 
abandoned so soon as the hope of such booty abated. Excavations 
have indeed been set on foot, which have been purely scientific in their 
aim; as, for example, those directed by Rangabe, at the temple of 
Hera near Mykenae, or the excavation of the Dionysiac theater at 
Athens, by Heinrich Strack, where, by no accident, but owing to the 
skill and systematic direction of the architect, a brief season of labor 
was crowned by the most brilliant results. Yet this and similar 
excavations had, as the object of their quest, only single architectural 
remains. Notwithstanding all the zeal which learned and art-loving 
Europe has expended upon classic ground, the systematic uncovering 
of an entire area which we know to have been anciently occupied 
by a crowded cluster of important buildings, has hitherto been left 
untried. It might indeed be objected that such a comprehensive 
excavation was only called for where famous cities, together with 
all their contents, have been suddenly buried with lava and ashes; 
but those who know the soil of Greece are aware that no ancient 
cities in that country are thus utterly hidden, but that the cities 
of antiquity have everywhere left traces behind them, so that it is 
only necessary to select a site where, first, the original abundance 
of statues and works of art is sufficiently established ; and secondly, 
one where, unhindered by modern buildings, the excavations can be 
carried forward at will on every side. Finally, there must be the 
probability that a considerable portion of the works of art have been 
preserved, at least in important fragments. To establish such a prob- 
ability two circumstances are requisite: first, we must be satisfied that 
during the middle ages, or in modern times, no town of importance 
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has stood in the neighborhood of the ruins, for if such has been the 
fact, all accessible fragments of marble will infallibly have found their 
way to the lime-kiln, to furnish mortar for modern constructions; and 
secondly, the soil must be such as easily to have received into its 
yielding depths the falling statues; for where there is a rocky surface, 
there, naturally, all works of art which are not seen on the top of the 
ground, have been hopelessly lost. 

All the conditions which are desirable in a site suitable for exca- 
vations, exist at Olympia in an unusual combination. There is an area 
clearly and sharply defined by unchanging natural boundaries. The 
boundaries of the plain, within which the temples, altars, and other 
buildings required by the various necessities of the festival were 
grouped together, are the bed of the Alpheios, and the Kladeos its 
tributary, flowing down from the north in a deeply worn channel, 
shaded by overhanging plane trees. In the north are seen, extending 
in wooded heights of moderate elevation (not exceeding 300 meters), 
the Olympian mountains, and the cone-shaped hill of Kronion juts 
out from thence into the plain. Within the space inclosed by these 
heights and the two streams, lay the sacred area of the Altis, which 
included in its boundaries every thing wlich was regarded as the 
possession of Zeus Olympios, while outside of this inclosure were 
situated the Stadium and Hippodrome, and the buildings where the 
multitudes which streamed to the festivals were lodged. The ruins 
of the temple of Zeus Olympios, built of porous, shelly limestone, give 
a sure landmark within the Altis. It will not be necessary therefore 
to search and explore for long years, as was the case at Ephesus, in 
order to find the most important point, for the center is given. There 
is besides this, the fortunate circumstance that Pausanias has given a 
more accurate description of the temple at Olympia, and of the adja- 
cent buildings, than has been transmitted to us of any other temple 
of antiquity. We may therefore, following this description, expect 
with confidence to find, adjoining the great temple, the sanctuary of 
Pelops. In the direction toward the hill Kronion, lay the Great Altar, 
whose situation independent of the temple, furnishes the proof that 
the worship of Zeus at Olympia was not addressed to the statue in 
the temple, but was celebrated without images. Then came the 
famous temple of Hera and the other buildings. At the foot of 
the hill Kronion there extended in an easterly direction toward the 
Stadium, a double terrace, on the upper part of which were situated 
the treasure-houses in which the votive-offerings, the gifts of different 
states, were deposited; and on its lower level, a number of bronze 
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statues of Zeus. Interspersed between the buildings were altars and 
votive-offerings in crowded abundance, and here we may confidently 
predict that we shall recover vestiges of antiquity from the earth, not 
at long intervals, but at every step. The old level lies indeed far below 
the present surface, and herein consists at once the difficulty of the 
undertaking and the guarantee of its success. 

The elevation of the Altis is due to two causes: first, to the earth 
which rains have washed down upon it from the Olympian hills; 
secondly, to the irregular and violent character of the Alpheios. The 
remoter sources of this river lie on the borders of the lake basins of 
central Arkadia which, in a way as yet imperfectly understood, gradu- 
ally fill with water, and then suddenly discharge their contents. When 
the subterranean outlets of Lake Pheneos open, the Alpheios at once 
swells mightily, and at the point where, as it issues from the moun- 
tains of Arkadia, it for the first time finds space to spread its waters 
abroad, overflows the lowlands, and deposits on the slopes of the 
Olympian hills, the mass of pebbles and mud which it has brought with 
it. These catastrophes, as well as their causes, were known to the 
ancients. Strabo mentions them, and a considerable elevation of the 
plain at Olympia was observed in Pausanias’ time. Since the aban- 
donment of the sanctuary, no resistance has been offered to the fre- 
quently recurring inundations, the last of which took place in 1834, 
and one stratum has deposited itself unnoticed above another, until 
a layer of alluvial material has accumulated above the level of the 
Altis, of from four to four and-a-half meters in depth. This has sur- 
rounded and hidden in its soft depths, the works of human skill which 
still remained after the destruction of the sacred edifices by the Goths 
under Alaric. The ruin of a Christian chapel, which belongs appar- 
ently to the fifth century, shows that at that time the region was still 
inhabited, yet there appears nowhere any sign of an important settle- 
ment. The broad and fertile valley of the Alpheios, the entire hill- 
country of the ancient Pisani, remained for centuries uninhabited, and - 
when, after the fourth crusade, new life arose in the western districts 
of the Peloponnesus, the shattered antiquities were so safely hidden 
in earth and mud, that no further injury can have befallen them. If 
we compare with this, those ancient sites which have always retained 
a population, as for example the ancient Pergamon, where a number 
of lime-kilns are constantly devouring the remains of antiquity, and 
where Greeks and Turks have been occupied for centuries in turning 
to their own uses every block of marble which has fallen into their 
hands, we shall recognize what a fortunate combination of circum- 
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stances distinguishes Olympia. It deserves also to be remarked that 
the Altis lies so far from the sea, as to make it seem impossible that 
it should ever have been plundered by sailors, as has been the case 
with Delos and Knidos. 

Delphi is indeed difficult of access; but there a considerable vil- 
lage stands upon the temple foundations, whose inhabitants neither 
negotiations nor frequent earthquakes have succeeded in inducing to 
abandon their uncomfortable location. The soil, too, is so rocky and 
precipitous that the fragments of marble have either been splintered in 
their fall, or have rolled down the precipice. The vicinity of the 
Alpheios seems to have been always avoided, both from the turbulent 
nature of the river, and possibly also because of the swarms of flies 
which infest its mouth ; and it is only within the last few decades that 
the soil covering the Altis has been cultivated and planted with wheat, 
barley, and maize. The villages, even now, lie on the higher land : one, 
Miraka, half-an-hour’s distance eastward from the temple ; the other, 
Druva, settled by inhabitants of Karitzena, somewhat nearer, at a 
moderate elevation above the plain. The soil of the Altis is public 
domain, the government having reserved the right of possession by 
ceding it to the peasants for cultivation, with the restriction that they 
shall not disturb the soil to a greater depth than three feet. 

This area, then, has been ‘regarded, ever since the first European 
government became esfablished in Greece, as holy soil, set apart for 
scientific research ; and only one anxiety can dampen our hopes—the 
fear that the treasures of Olympia may have been destroyed or 
plundered before’the Alpheios received them under its layers of mud. 

Yet Pausanias’ description informs us that in the era of the Anto- 
nines, notwithstanding the ravages of 2 Nero, and the destruction 
and plunder of single works of art, the treasure-house of Olympia had 
suffered no essential harm. Later, many a treasure may have, been 
carried off to Constantinople ; and the Goths, beyond all doubt, let a 
general devastation sweep over the Altis. But the greed of the bar- 
barians was for precious metal; and the single portable works of art 
which were carried away by individuals, can have composed but a 
small part of the inexhaustible supply, which the accumulation of more 
than eight centuries had collected together within this narrow area. 

That, too, which is of the greatest value, the great monuments of 
public worship; the temples, with the statues which they contained, 
and finally the records written on bronze and stone—these are treas- 
ures on witich we may be sure that neither Romans nor barbarians 
have laid their hands. Nor is it merely a surmise, but an indubitable 
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fact, confirmed by experiment, that important remains are still to be 
found in the bosom of the earth, of the sacred edifices which Pausa- 
nias has described with such unwonted fullness. 

In the year 1827, excavations were begun at Olympia, under the 
direction of the General Staff of the French army, which under the 
command of Marshal Maison, occupied the Morea, after the battle of 
Navarino. These excavations were made on the front (east end) of 
the temple of Zeus, and were immediately successful, revealing admi- 
rably preserved reliefs of the metopes, which now adorn the museum 
of the Louvre. They had been prosecuted, however, but a few weeks, 
and were still in successful progress, when the sudden recall of the 
army from the Peloponnesus, made it necessary to abandon them. It ' 
is only needful then, unless all signs fail, to go on where the French 
left off, and to remove, on a larger scale than before, the alluvial deposit 
before the east and west fronts of the temple, in order to find, not 
only the remaining metopes, but, we may also hope, sculptures of the 
pediments, which, having been situated at a greater height, must 
have fallen at the overthrow of the temple to a greater distance from 
its foundations. 

What an immeasurable gain it would be for the study of art in 
every department, if we should be so fortunate as to gain a survey of 
the entire group of the sculptures of either pediment—a thing which 
we know as yet only through descriptions—no expert requires 
to be informed. 

The temple of Zeus at Olympia, in its entirety, is one of the most 
interesting architectural works of antiquity, so that every enlargement 
of our knowledge in regard to it is significant. The ancient rules of 
proportion can here be determined with the greatest exactitude, and dif- 
ferent architectural styles will be here most advantageously compared. 
It may be expected that new light will be thrown upon the relation 
of Attic to Peloponnesian art, from the thorough study of a temple 
which was begun at Olympia, by Libon, a native architect, and finished 
by disciples of the school of Phidias. 

Simultaneously with the laying bare of the great temple and its 
surroundings, trial-trenches will be dug at the foot of the hill Kronion, 
in order to examine the terraces situated there. These terraces lead 
to the locality of the games, and to the Stadium, and the Hippodrome, 
which last were regarded in point of plan and interior arrangement, as 
models for similar constructions in the rest of Greece. Northward of 
the temple of Zeus, between the Kladeos and the hill Kronion, were 
the buildings in which resided the officials, who, in the name of Elis, 
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were charged with the administration of Olympia. A side passage 
led hence to the Gymnasium, the great exercising school, in which 
those who wished to compete for the Olympic crown were wont to 
receive their final instruction. The foundations of this building lie 
buried under soft earth, and we may confidently expect that here also, 
works of art and inscriptions will be found in abundance. 

Finally, besides these three precincts of excavation, there exists a 
fourth, the bed of the Alpheios. Along its brink may be seen the 
mouths of the sewers which served to keep the Altis clean and dry. 
Many small objects have been washed down through these channels 
into the Alpheios, and the river has also by its overflows and by tearing 
away the earth from its banks, swept along with it, in its current, many 
more. Its broad and frequently changing bed will, therefore, be a 
fourth important region of discovery ; and it will be an especially impor- 
tant task to explore the bottom carefully. Valuable records in bronze 
have already been found in the bed of the stream; and the fishermen 
are constantly bringing to light weapons of bronze, especially helmets, 
which the river has washed out of the tombs lying along its banks. 

Olympia will never prove a second Pompeii, for such an abundance 
of articles pertaining to the household, and of daily use, is not to be 
looked for, where a city in the proper sense of the word has never 
existed ; but it will reveal, on the other hand, what an Italian provin- 
cial city could not be expected to afford—a compact group of sacred 
and public edifices, whose ground-plan it will be possible to clearly 
trace ; remains of genuine Greek plastic art, in bronze and marble; 
and votive-offerings, the gifts of states and of individuals, of epochs 
the most remote from each other. 

We shall be able to take our bearings on the soil with which all 
Pindar’s Olympic odes presuppose an acquaintance; and while else- 
where, even in Athens, we are surrounded by only local antiquities and 
memorials of municipal history, we may here expect monuments 
originating in all the various regions inhabitated by the Greeks; for 
we stand upon the intellectual center of Greece, and open the richest 
archives of Greek history ; and-we may also hope to find records of 
the agreements and treaties concluded between different states, which, 
though to us of the greatest value, could not in the least have excited 
the greed of Romans, Byzantines, or Goths. 

He who desires to become acquainted with the private life of the 
Hellenes, and with the household art which adorned their dwellings, 
should open the cemeteries of wealthy and art-loving towns, as has 
recently been done with* such surprising results at Tanagra. Such a 
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harvest of uninjured polychrome works of art, can not be expected at 
Olympia, where no organized civil community had a permanent set- 
tlement, and where no important necropolis existed. Nor shall we 
be disappointed at the scanty supply of bronzes which the Altis will 
probably yield, for although there was no other point in Ancient 
Greece in which bronze*statues existed in such profusion, yet these 
were the very works of art which were the most exposed to danger, in 
the general destruction of the sacred edifices by the barbarians, 

But in respect to everything which stands in connection with pub- 
lic worship, and with the public festivals; in that which most inter- 
ests us, we may confidently anticipate a booty which shall materially 
increase our knowledge of that ancient life so intimately connected 
with our entire modern culture. To secure these results, it is of 
course necessary that the great undertaking shall be carried forward 
with steadiness and energy. Our hope that such will be the case, is 
justified by the fact that the German empire has begun, in this exca- 
vation, its first.great work of peace, and that at the instigation of the 
German Crown Prince. 

An address on Olympia, delivered by the writer some thirty years 
since in Berlin, in which he revived the old project of Winckelmann, 
roused in the mind of the youthful prince the determination, so soon 
as Circumstances should allow him, to carry this plan into execution; 
and negotiations were begun with the Greek government immediately 
after the conclusion of peace with France. 

Action in concert with the Greek government was desired,* and it 
was the earnest wish that the undertaking might be regarded as a joint 
one, although the burdens which it involved should rest chiefly or 
wholly on German shoulders. Acting only in the interest of science, 
the German government resigned all claim to the possession of the 
objects which might be discovered, as was absolutely necessary if the 
negotiations were to come to any thing ; for no Greek ministry would 
venture to conclude an agreement, the terms of which involved the 
surrender to foreigners of native works of art. By Germany, too, it 
could only be recognized as just, that it should not be expected of the 
government of a European state to resign its claims upon the monu- 
ments of its own antiquity ; and the single qualification was made that 
it should be left to the option of the Greek government, to make over 
to the Germans a part of such antiquities only as might be regarded, 
in a certain sense, as duplicates. 

In this spirit an agreement was signed, April 28, 1874, which, owing 


* See Article on Curtius, Miller, and Mommsen, p. 745.—Eb. 
VOL. 11.—54 
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to recent political disorders in Greece, was not ratified by the Greek 
Chamber until nearly a year later. Since the ratification, a building 
has been constructed and fitted up for the Germans charged with the 
excavations, in the village of Druva, situated on the nearest elevation 
to the east of the Altis; the necessary implements have been sent 
to the spot; and the excavations will begin, it is hoped, by the 
middle of September. On account. of the thickness of the layer 
of .earth which covers the ancient level, no result can naturally be 
expected during the first few months. The first object will be to 
clear the temple-area, and then from the scene of excavation, which 
lies far below the present level, to dig a ditch to the Alpheios, in order 
to secure the excavated area against inundation during the later 
autumn and winter months; and at the same time, by conveying the 
earth which shall be dug from the ditch to the bank of the river, and 
heaping it up there in the form of a dyke, to guard against future 
overflows. | 

The next task will be to excavate round about the temple area, 
for a breadth of at least one hundred feet, in search of sculptures 
which must have fallen there at the overthrow of the temple itself. 
There are few undertakings of such magnitude and importance, in 
the details of their plan, so clearly defined, and in their execution, so 
independent of perversity and caprice. 

There are certain circles in Greece in which the treaty has been 
received with disfavor, although the judgment of every unprejudiced 
person must be, that no greater and nobler gift could be made to 
Greece than is offered to her in this agreement. It originated in the 
purest Philhellenism ; it respects all the rights of the land; it opens 
new and various sources of gain to the inhabitants of the ancient 
Pisatis; it involves the probability that a site of Ancient Greece, 
whose name is pronounced with lively sympathy as far as culture and 
civilization are diffused, shall be again made known and become a 
home of study, and the object of the pilgrimage of many a traveler. 
Nor is there any thing compromising to the honor of Greece, in allow- 
ing foreign states to bring the contributions in money which her own 
circumstances do not yet permit her to make, and thus to give to the 
Greeks of future times an example of how they should seek to recover 
the treasures of their land. Ever since the time of the Ptolemies the 
Greeks have willingly received multiplied favors from foreign Philhel- 
lenists. Why should those for whose liberties Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
and Germans gave their lives, reject a gift prompted by the purest Phil- 
hellenic spirit, and profferéd to them in the treaty of Olympia? With- 
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out doubt this disaffection, which springs from an unreasoning jealousy, 
will be neither widely spread nor long continued. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the treaty open to censure on the ground that it is a thank- 
less and lavish extravagance, to bring to light the treasures of anti- 
quity in a foreign land, especially when the museums at home are not 
to be enriched by the recovered treasures. 

We act upon the principle that the masterpieces of classic art, 
while rightfully considered as the property of the land where they 
originated, and the peculiar possession of its inhabitants, are yet, in a 
higher sense, the common property of all mankind ; and that all states 
and all nations which enjoy the blessings of a civilization which is in 
large measure a Greek civilization, have both the right and the duty 
to do all in their power to make the streams flow more abundantly 
from the sources whence we derive our knowledge of the ancient world 

We would not remain inactive if we knew that in this spot or in 
that, tragedies of AZschylus or Sophocles lay buried in the earth; nor 
does it become us to be indifferent, when we know that contempo 
raneous works of the sculptor’s art lie buried a few meters below 
the surface. No state can more worthily display its love for art and 
science, than by furnishing the means to disclose such treasures, 
wherever they may lie, and therefore we hope that upon this and the 
other side of the Atlantic, the efforts of those who have undertaken the 
excavation of Olympia, may meet with approval, and lively sympathy. 


NotE.—The writer has promised to supplement this by further information as the exca- 
vation progresses,—ED, 








MEMOIRS OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Comprising portions of his Diary, from 1795 to 1848. Edited by 
Charles Francis Adams. Vols.1-7. Philadelphia: $. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 1874, 1875. 


HIS work consists of an abridgment of the diary of its subject, 
with a brief introduction and occasional elucidations. The 
seventh volume closes with an extract dated May Ig, 1828, so that 
nearly twenty years of life, including the whole period during which 
Mr. Adams stood on the floor of Congress beside statesmen still 
remembered by contemporaries, remain to be described in future 
volumes. It is rarely that the posthumous works of a statesman pos- 
sess any interest or value, except. to historical investigators, whose 
_ business it is to crush, and sift, and wash the mountains of ore for 
grains of fact. This book is an exception so marked that, in reading 
it, we find ourselves at-times, long as it is, wishing it were longer ; 
wishing that we could possess—or be sure that we possess, all that its 
author wrote at the time, concerning certain transactions and certain 
men. Perhaps it is but a proof of the genuineness and truth of the 
glimpses here given into the public and private life of our fathers, that, 
like all revelafions of nature and of man, they provoke curiosity as often 
as they satisfy it. Yet it is but fair to say that there is no reason to 
apprehend suppression by the editor of aught the world has a right 
to learn. He says in the Preface: 


“T trust I have supplied pretty much all in these volumes which the most curious 
reader would be desirous to know.” 


This is doubtless literally true, as far as the materials are in his 
hands; and he begins the work with the just remark, 


“ It may reasonably be doubted whether any man ever left behind more abundant 
materials for the elucidation of his career, from the cradle to the grave, than John 
Quincy Adams.” 


If, then, the book be found to raise more questions than it settles, 
to shake judgments as often as it confirms those heretofore held with 
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doubt, the reader will naturally be startled to inquire, what is the de- 
gree of credibility to be ascribed to the historical beliefs and conclusions 
which we receive upon the men and deeds of remoter times; if upon 
those of the generation just past, in all the flood of light in which they 
stand before us, hardly an opinion can be expressed that may not be 
plausibly disputed ? Certainly the effects of the perspective of time 
upon character and events can nowhere be better studied than in this 
diary ; containing, as it does, the most complete picture now in existence 
of the public life of our nation, in the era out of which it has just emerged. 
Its most eminent characteristic is its absolute candor. The name of 
John Quincy Adams is a synonym for truthfulness. We have before 
us the precise operations of his own mind; the impressions made 
upon him by what he saw and heard, the motives and reasons of his 
own acts and words. In these records, we see the men and events 
amid which his life was spent, as he saw. them; and we incline to 
believe that no other writer in all literature has left us so large a con- 
tribution to the history of his age, which is at the same time so free 
from a suspicion of any conscious inaccuracy. 

As a biography, the value of these memoirs is proportioned to the 
character and life of Mr. Adams, who occupied a conspicuous place in 
the public service of the United States for a longer time than any - 
other statesman in our history. They will be widely read; and will 
greatly add to the just esteem in which he is already held. His 
career is marked by. few of the brilliant incidents which have given 
luster to the lives of many warriors and of some statesmen ; most of 
his achievements were such as, singly, might attract no notice from 
superficial students of the times ; but for the union in one life of great 
qualities of mind and heart, with a persistent purpose to devote them 
to his country’s welfare, and with continuous opportunities to make 
this purpose felt upon a scale worthy of a lofty ambition, we must 
look long and far to find it paralleled. John Quincy Adams was born 
in 1767: was a political writer.of influence in 1791—and represented 
the United States in important missions to Europe under the Presi- 
dency of Washington; yet he lived to be a power in forming public 
opinion in the great controversy of which our civil war was the solu- 
tion; and men who are still in their prime are thrilled by the remem- 
brance of his voice, raised in indignant denunciation of oppression, 
and in prophetic warnings of its approaching fall. During fifty-three 
years he was continually employed in administering important public 
trusts, or in legislation. His mind and character are. interesting 
studies of themselves; but the interest they inspire is intensified in 
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every period of his life, by the momentous events in which he took 
part, and the historicaf characters among whom he served. 

His education was not one which can be called thorough, by the 
standards of the present day. In no branch of literature or science 
did he possess the comprehensive and accurate knowledge which con- 
stitutes a scholar. But his memory was singularly retentive and 
his habits of thought were clear and precise; on every subject in 
which a judgment was required from him, he patiently gathered 
the information he could reach, and strove to examine it with candor 
until his convictions were established, and his reasons for them clear. 
Though a desultory reader, yet his instinctive rejection of worthless 
books, and his persistent habit of saving, from his busiest days, hours 
for intellectual culture, served him so well that he earned and bore for 
thirty years the name of the best informed man in Washington. He 
aspired to be a poet, but he was deficient in imagination ; his taste 
was the product of culture, not the gift of genius; and his enthusi- 
asms were wholly moral, not artistic. Of nature he was sometimes a 
curious observer ; but its phenomena scarcely appealed in him to any 
faculty but curiosity. His literary criticisms, which are frequent and 
careful, are of value mainly for their sincerity, and as exhibiting the 
* movements of his own mind. He occupied the chair of rhetoric and 
oratory in Harvard College for a short time, and published an earnest 
study upon eloquence in a book, “believed,” says his editor, “to be 
the only elaborate work’on the subject yet produced in America,” and 
of which he writes in his diary: 


“ These lectures are the measure of my power, moral and intellectual. In the 
composition of them I spared no labor, and omitted no exertion of which I was 
capable. I shall never, unless by some special favor of Heaven, accomplish any 
work of higher elevation or more extensive compass” (ii. 148). 


Yet the book is forgotten; and we must find elsewhere his claims 
to our admiring remembrance. It is as a republican statesman that 
he fills a high place in the regard of posterity. In this character, his 
portrait will be one of the most conspicuous in the historical gallery 
of our country ; but it is not yet drawn, and only after the publication 
of these memoirs is completed will it be possible to draw it satisfac- 
torily. Enough is before us to show that he was a greater man, and 
a greater power in the nation, than the popular mind has hitherto 
recognized in him; and that, of some of the rarest and highest virtues 
of statesmanship, he was the latest conspicuous example in our history. 
The personal character of John Quincy Adams was most positive ; 
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he was self-reliant, independent, and naturally irritable and quarrel- 
some. He was accustomed from childhood to intellectual society ; 
and while yet a boy, was made secretary to important embassies in 
St. Petersburg and Paris. Thus trained in social life and diplomacy, 
the two great schools of rigid self-control, his temper had every pos- 
sible advantage of discipline. But it always continued to be a terror 
to those around him, and to himself. The task of his life was to hold 
it in check; and thus it became the main-spring of his powers. From 
his cradle taught to, love his country first, and indentifying that 
country, in his love, with the struggle of liberty against oppression 
and wrong, he threw all the energies of his nature into its service, and 
was too ready to regard opposition to his views and aims as war upon 
patriotism and truth. His early diplomatic training made him beyond 
measure suspicious of the motives of others, and harsh in his judg- 
ments upon them. The following passage from his diary is impressive, 
because it is evidently the result of self-examination, and sums up 
many painful experiences of his own: 


' 

“ Suspicion itself is as apt to be deceived as credulity. Suspicion is frequently 
nothing more than self-deception. Whenever a man resorts to suspicion to account 
for the conduct of others, his belief is governed more by his wishes than by his 


judgment. He suspects what he wishes. Of various possible causes of the same * 


effect, he selects that which in other respects best suits his interests or his passions. 
Suspicion, too, is apt to delude by wearing the mask of sagacity.”” (v. 74). 


Perhaps few men have, left on record more illustrations of these 
truths, from their own history, than Mr. Adams. They are to be 
found continually in his minutes of his conversations with other 
diplomatists. An “old friend,” Mr. Hammond, a British Under- 
Secretary of State, asks how he likes his lodgings in London, and 
whether they are not too noisy ; suggesting that a more private place 
might be found. The diary inquires “ Does he wish to have facilities 
for keeping spies over me, greater than my present lodgings give him, 
or does he fear I sha// change, and by advising me to it, think it will 
deter me from changing?” (i. 146). 

When the same gentleman inquires whether he has seen Drury 
Lane Theater, and thinks it handsome, .Mr. Adams suspects that a 
letter to his mother, in which he had mentioned the theater, may 
have been intercepted. In recording the differences of opinion be- 
tween himself and his colleagues in the Senate, in the commission 
of 1814 for negotiating a peace, and in the cabinet of Monroe, he 
almost uniformly ascribes their conduct to unworthy motives; elab- 
orately seeking for circumstances to confirm suspicions which it would 
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have been nobler not to have entertained. Of a debate in the Senate 


in 1804, he writes, ‘The workings of this question upon the minds 
and hearts of these men opened them to observation as much as if 
they had had the window in the breast ” (i. 293); and he carried this 
assumption of the general selfishness, cunning, and malignity of men 
so far that it must have impaired his own peace and comfort more than 
his usefulness. The result is that his diary is full of reflections on the 
character and conduct of public men, many of which seem cruel, 


many unjust; some of which are materially corrected by later entries, _ 


showing that Mr. Adams himself lived to reverse or revise them; 
while some, and perhaps not the least startling of all, will be found 
real and useful contributions to the iconoclasm of historical truth. 
This unamiable side of his character it was that made him the loneliest, 
throughout his career, of all our great men. Yet not this alone; for 
if he lacked something ‘in real generosity toward associates, he was 
wholly free from that spurious generosity which sets personal alliances 
in the place of fidelity to principle; and which, in his time as it is in 
ours, was a power in political life. While still a young man, Mr. 
Adams, distinguished himself as the most capable of all the public 
men of America, in the development and practice of the new prin- 
ciples of diplomacy, which the United States had introduced into the 
European system; those of the school of which John Adams may be 
regarded as the founder, which substitute directness for intrigue, and 
regulate the intercourse of governments hy the highest standard of 
honor known in the private life of gentlemen. Just before his retire- 
ment from the’ presidency, Washington wrote to John Adams, his 
successor, “If my wishes would be of any avail, they should go to 
you in a strong hope that you will not withhold merited promotion 
from Mr. John Adams, because he is yourson. For . . . I give it 
as my decided opinion, that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public 
character we have abroad, and that there remains no doubt in my 
mind that he will prove himself to be the ablest of our diplomatic 
corps” (i. 193). 

During five years of service in the Senate of the United States, 
1803 to 1808, his growth as a legislator may be traced, as the editor 
remarks, from the beginning, when “his course appears to meet but 
slighting notice, to its close, when he is put to the front in almost 
every position of responsibility” (i. 249). Throughout this period, 
all the characteristics we have before remarked in the man appear in 
full force, and with them a rapid ripening of his powers. His genius 
for opposition, his incapacity to be managed, his almost uniform place 
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in a minority, his habitual protest against the motives of the majority, 
and his growing influence and fame, are the features of this period. 
Eight years, 1809 to 1817, were spent in the diplomatic service, first 
at St. Petersburg, then in negotiating at Ghent the peace with Great 
Britain, and afterward at London; and the diary of these years shows 
still a steady progress in self-culture, a persistent energy in working 
out the plan of making the most of his own capacities. The fifth and 
sixth volumes contain the annals of service for eight years as Secre- 
tary of State, under Mr. Monroe’s presidency; a period of our history 
hitherto among the least understood, on which this publication throws 
most valuable light. During these years, and especially throughout 
Monroe’s second term, the administration was weakened and disgraced 
by the half-disguised enmities of its members, and by their intrigues 
for the succession. Here the highest qualities of Mr. Adam’s char- 
acter were severely tested, and he was not found wanting. Superior 
to the personal and petty struggle for advancement in which all 
around him seemed to be engaged, he kept his course resolutely, if 
not serenely; and under all the temptations of example and of apparent 
interest, refused to stoop to the arts either of the courtier or of the 
demagogue. To his eminent services in his official work, history 
awards just credit ; but the ascendency which he gained at Washington 
at this time, by the force of his character, and the profound confidence 
in his integrity and patriotism felt by all parties» were the true causes 
of his elevation to the presidency, and to these our written annals 
have not as yet rendered full justice. 

Extracts that would fairly illustrate the variety and fullness of 
these memoirs, in their relations to the history of both continents, 
would far exceed our limits. To the general reader, the most inter- 
esting passages are doubtless the sketches of the character of eminent 
public men, which are very numerous, and drawn with as much ability 
as asperity. The admirers of Jefferson, Randolph, Crawford, Calhoun, 
Clinton, Clay, Webster, Jackson, Harrison, Scott, and many others to 
whom merit or accident has given prominence in our political history, 
will here find the weaknesses of their favorites unsparingly exposed, 
if not fiercely exaggerated ; but will admit that the memoirs enable 
us better to understand these men and their times. Many of the 
great names of Europe, too, come before us here in a somewhat new 
aspect; and the records of personal intercourse with such men as 
Alexander I., Lafayette, Erskine, Castlereagh, Jeremy Bentham, De 
Maistre, George IV. (as Regent), and others, taken down at the time 
by an intelligent associate, are full of interest. The observations on 
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current events, however, lack vividness ; and even when in the center 
and stir of the greatest revolutions, Mr. Adams gives us no adequate 
account of what he saw. The diary at St. Petersburg during the 
French invasion, and at Paris in the Hundred Days, is disappointing. 
The later volumes, containing the annals of the last stormy year of 
Mr. Adam’s presidency, and of his long service in the House of 
Representatives, are eagerly awaited. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


With Notes and Comments. By Rev. Lyman Abbott. Volume 1, Mat- 
thew and Mark. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 1875. 


IT might seem as if the thing least needed just now was a new’ 


commentary on the New Testament. But Mr. Abbott’s work, by its 
excellence and its fidelity to the design which its author has set before 
him, has successfully vindicated its right to existence. It is intended 
as a help to Christian workers who have not themselves the scholar- 
ship necessary for the study or appreciation of those expositions which 
deal especially with the Greek text, and so there is nothing in it 
which the merely English reader can not understand. Yet it would 
. be a mistake to suppose that it is not up to the standard of modern 

requirements on the score of scholarship. Mr. Abbott gives evidence 
throughout that he is well acquainted with the grammar of the origi- 
nal language, and that he has carefully studied the works of the ablest 
critics who have preceded him in this well-trodden field. He would 
not himself lay claim to originality, but he shows everywhere inde- 
pendence. He calls no man master, but subjects every passage to an 
investigation of his own, happy if, in the result, he agrees with others, 
yet not so completely under the influence of great names as not to 
allow himself, on good grounds, to differ from their views. 

The special features of the work are the suggestive headings which 
he gives to the various paragraphs as they pass under his review; and 
the occasional dissertations which he makes on some of the more 
difficult sections. The former are always stimulating, though some- 
times their very brevity makes them a little obscure, and we could 
have wished that in his expositions he had kept these pregnant hints 
of his own more constantly before his mind. The latter are always 
able, and if, in spite of the force which they undeniably possess, we 
are now and then unconvinced by them, they compel us to recon- 
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sider our position, and give a good and satisfactory reason for 
retaining it. ‘ 

Mr. Abbott has come to his work thoroughly furnished. His 
labors on the “ Life of Christ,” and in the preparation of the “ Dic- 
tionary of Religious Knowledge,” have stored his mind with ample 
materials for such a commentary as this; and those who wish to know, 
in simple and comprehensive style, what are the latest views in 
reference to disputed passages or interpretations, will be sure to dis- 
cover them here. So far as we have been able to examine the volume, 
we think that every difficulty is fairly faced, and that the candor of 
the author is equal to his ability. 


The Prolegomena present, within a manageable compass and in 


a clear style, the salient points of those subjects which are generally 
treated of under the head of Introduction. In the main we are dis- 
posed to agree with him in the views which he presents, but, in 
reference to inspiration, he has hardly shown his usual caution and 
penetration. In giving up the theory of verbal dictation—which, by 
the way we are not aware that any author of importance now holds—it 
seems to us that he has done so in such a way as to place even the 
“ plenary ” theory in danger. It is doubtless true that the Spirit made 
use of the men as men, and therefore that the words that they spoke 
and wrote have the stamp of their own individuality, as well as of his 
divinity. But we should like to see the question fairly faced and 
answered, whether there is no other way in which the Holy Spirit 
could affect the words of those whom he inspired, than of verbal dic- 
tation. Had inspiration any thing to do with the words? and if so, 
what? It seems to us that if it had nothing to do with the words at 
all, then we degrade the book which contains their words, to the level 
of an ordinary volume ; while if the words were affected in some way 
short of being really dictated, it is well to recognize that, and seek to 
define it. Mr. Abbott would hold with us, if we judge his language 
right, that there was some effect produced by inspiration, upon the 
words of those who were inspired, but the tendency of much that he 
has said is to shake confidence even in the plenary theory. We are 


sure that this was far from his intention, and we recommend a careful : 


revision of that section of his prolegomena. We are aware that for 
much that he has said, our author has the countenance of Dean 
Alford, but we have always felt that the learned Dean was, on this 
subject, far less satisfactory than the keen-sighted Ellicott. 

We had almost forgotten to mention that the volume is illustrated 
by pictorial representations of Eastern life and manners. The cuts 
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are admirably done, and the pictures are really illustrations, that is to 
say, they throw light on the matters which they are intended to 
explain. 

The work promises to be as great an advance on that of Albert 
Barnes, as that of Mr. Barnes, for popular utility at least, was in 
advance of his predecessors, and we heartily commend it to the large, 
and, we are happy to believe, rapidly increasing class of laymen who 
are interested in the study of the sacred writings, not only for personal 
edification, but for the sake of giving instruction to others. 


———— 


PSALMS AND HyMNS AND SPIRITUAL SONGS. 


Compiled and Edited by Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D. New York: 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 1875. 


Dr. ROBINSON is a pioneer in the production of that peculiar 
style of books of praise which are now coming into such universal 
favor. Taking the “ Plymouth Collection” as his partial guide and 
model, he prepared, fifteen years ago, “ the Songs of the Church.” 

The success of this work encouraged its compiler to produce the 
larger and more complete “ Songs for the Sanctuary,” which has had 
a popularity unsurpassed by any competitor. Without the aid of 
any “ board of publication,” or the indorsement of any ecclesiastical 
body, it has sung its way into thousands of congregations from Maine 
to Mexico. We have even been greeted by its familiar face in 
the chapels of Paris, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Rome. Any ordi- 
nary ambition might have been satisfied with having furnished their 
service of song to such a multitude of God's people. But with 
the restless energy characteristic of the man, Dr. Robinson has 
struck out once more in a new direction and in some respects it is 
the best stroke of all. 

The chief characteristic of his latest volume is that it contains the 
Psalms entire, and arranged by themselves at the beginning of the 
» book. This will be a welcome sight to thousands of old-fashioned 
Christians. There is many a Presbyterian of Scotch-Irish extraction 
who sympathizes with Dr. Guthrie’s old Highland woman, when she 
said, “ Nane o’ your novelties for me; I want Dawvid’s psalms, and 
naething but Dawvid’s ¢unes too.” Of these matchless psalms, which 
never weary or wear out, Dr. Robinson has given us mainly the unri- 
valed versions by Isaac Watts. But he has also drawn liberally from 
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the Scotch collection. Spurgeon—who is skillful in making a song as 
well as a sermon—contributes two translations. Bonar’s “I was a 
wandering sheep ” is introduced as a rendering of the third verse of 
the Twenty-third Psalm. This is very appropriate; but if Bonar him- 
self were to attempt to introduce this one, or any other, of his own 
hymns, into his own strait-laced church in Edinburgh, he would be 
pronounced a “ wandering sheep,” and would stand a good chance of 
being cast out of the “fold.” Of this shepherd-psalm Dr. Robinson 
has inserted no less than ten different versions. On the whole his 
arrangement of the sacred lyrics, which are drawn from the Psalter, is 
an exceedingly happy one. It could not be easily improved. 

Four-fifths of the volume is devoted to “Hymns and Spiritual 
Songs.” We opened this part of the work at random, and the very 
first page that we turned to contains that popular piece, sung at Mr. 
Moody’s vast revival meetings, “I hear thy welcome voice.” On the 
opposite page is another one of Mr. Sankey’s favorites, “ All.to Christ 
I owe.” Looking a little farther on, we came across Mrs. Hawks’ 
beautiful “ I need Thee every hour,” and Miss Fanny Crosby’s “ Pass 
me not, oh, gentle Saviour.” On the same page is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Codner’s touching hymn, “ Lord, I hear of showers of blessing,” which 
has been sung in so many an assemblage of wrestling souls. This is 
capital, we said to ourselves—this is up to the times. Here are the 
old songs of Zion, old enough to suit a Covenanter. Here, too, are 
the new hymns, fresh enough to stir the heart and satisfy the taste of 


Mr. Moody or Pearsall Smith. This feature of the work will give it . 


a wide acceptance. It is a thoroughly catholic collection, meeting 
every variety of taste and spiritual appetite; it is equally suited to 
the little prayer-meeting and the great congregation. 

Several of the hymns are quite new to us. Among these are two 
graceful sacramental . pieces, composed by the Rev. A. Robarts 
Wolfe. We are glad that Dr. Robinson’s modesty did not forbid 
the insertion of his own excellent hymn, “ Saviour, I follow on.” The 
man who can coin so bright and sweet an issue need not be afraid to 
try again. We have heard a great assemblage sing it to the tune of 
“ Bethany ” with deep emotion. 

Among the newer pieces are Mrs. Cousin’s plaintive lines on 
“ Immanuel’s Land,” which were read to the gifted James Hamilton 
on his dying bed. They are worthy to stand alongside of Faber’s 
‘“‘O, Paradise,” and Bernard’s magnificent “ Jerusalem the Golden.” 
Several hymns, which chime in. with the conception of a higher Chris- 
tian life, as held by many of God’s people, are to be found scattered 
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through the volume; but none of the new-comers are permitted to 








‘elbow out the standard favorites by Toplady, Wesley, Cowper, and 


Watts, which will be sung in the days of the millennium. 

Of criticisms on Dr. Robinson’s admirable collection we have but 
few to offer. He has not given house-room to several of our “ pets.” 
That might have necessitated too big a volume. He has changed 
some tunes from his “ Songs of the Sanctuary,” and made no improve- 
ment thereby. He gives Miss Elliott as the author of “ With tearful 
eyes I look around,” while Professor Schaff and other good authori- 
ties attribute it to Rev. Hugh White. We think that Schaff and 
Roundell Palmer are right as to the authorship. There are a few 
hymns that we wish Dr. Robinson had quietly dropped out. One of 
them is that bundle of contradictions, by Rev. James Proctor, which 
begins with “ zothing either great or small, remains for me to do.” In 
a verse following there is an appeal to a “ toiling one” to “ work for 
Him with cheerful heart,” etc. We submit that to “work’’ when a 
man has “ nothing to do’”’ is worse than nonsense. The hymn aims 
to honor Christ’s complete atonement, but it is a bungling failure. 
But these diminutive flies do not affect the delicious savor of this pot 
of ointment which our brother Robinson has so skillfully prepared. 
This book of Psalms and Spiritual Songs will be sung by thousands of 
happy voices long after its honored compiler has struck his new song 


in glory. tT. L. G 
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